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THE ENGRAVING. 


DUTCH COURTSHIP IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


PAINTED BY CHAPMAN—ENGRAVED BY OSBORNE. 





Tue scene of this composition is taken from that period whose 
characteristicks are quaintly described by the inimitable Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, the historian of this famous city. According to this 
veritable annalist, “in those days the heart of a lover could not 
contain more than one lady at a time ; whereas the heart of a mo- 
dern gallant has often room enough to accommodate half a dozen 
Then it was that the lover with ter breeches, and the damsel with 


petticoats half a score, indulged in all the innocent endearments of 


virtuous love, without fear and without re proach. Ah! bliss- 
ful, and never-to.be-forgotten age ' when everything was better than 
it has ever been since, or ever will be again—when Buttermilk Chan- 
nel was quite dry at low water—when the shad in the Hudson were 
all salmon—and when the moon shone with a pure and resplendent 
whiteness, instead of that melancholy yellow hight, which is the con- 
sequence of her sickening at the abominations she every night wit- 
This is the epoch chosen by the 


nesses in this degenerate city! 
painter for the subject of the illustration of our present number, in 
those primitive days when courtships were conducted under the su- 
perintendence of the parents, and sparking matches had not even 
become the vogue. ‘The parties seem to be honest, respectable, and 
substantial inhabitants of the Broadway of the seventeenth century 
Everything appears to be conducted with perfect decorum and regu- 
larity ; the yungfraw is evidently a discreet and well-conditioned 
maiden, and her lover, if such a title is allowable, a prospective bur- 
and witness 


” 


gomaster, who, if he could “burst his cerements 
the goings on of this generation, would creep back in horrour to his 
narrow tenement. This insight into the domestick manners of our 
worthy progenitors, is a pleasing subject, and is elegantly designed 
by the painter, and faithfully prepared by the engraver for the pur- 
pose it now fulfills, as one of the pictorial embellishments promised 


in our last prospectus. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


AN ILL-USED GENTLEMAN. 





BY WILLIAM COK, 





IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


Ir was a bright, beautiful, breezy morning, in the laughing, loving 
and leafy month of June, when, on opening the door that leads into 
my little spot of ground dignified with the name of garden, I be- 
came at once aware that I was labouring under a very decided 
attack of that pleasant but profitless distemper, termed idleness. | 
looked toward the town: there it stood, the image of pufly impor- 
tance, fuming and smoking away in its usual busy and petulant 
manner; and I bethought myself of the dust and the dirt, and the 
glare and the heat, the bartering and the bargaining, the buying and 
the selling, and the rest of the multifarious bust!e going on within 
its walls, and the agreeable tranquillity of my spirit became dis- 
turbed. I turned toward the country; and there it lay, hill and 
dale, tillage and pasturage, wood, water, and greensward, basking 
and rejoicing in the beneticent and procreant sunshine. Suddenly, 
that portion of the Scriptures which saith, “ there is a time for all 
things,’ “‘a time for work, and a time for play,” became forcibly 
impressed upon me. Certes, quoth I, the latter part of that injunc- 
tion has been too long neglected ; and away I strode toward the 


conscientious discharge of my duty. 


How pleasant and how quiet are the works of nature to those of 
man—how serene and noiseless her magnificent operations! Here 
was no clanking of hammers, or hacking of saws, or puffing of 
steam, or villanous gases, or exhalations: yet was her ladyship 
labouring on the most extensive scale. How delicious, too, were 
the accompaniments of her handicraft !—the young corn springing, 
and the merry birds singing in the blue sky above it; the green 
grass growing, and the fresh breeze blowing far and wide. Here 
and there, in the many nooks and corners of the winding lanes, was 
the busy bee humming over some clump ef natural poetry, | mean 
wild-flowers, gratifying eye and ear with its cheerful and luxurious 
industry ; ~while, on every side, the beautiful, blossoming hawthorn 
impregnated the cool air with its pure and healthful fragrance. 


“God made the country, and man made the town.” 


A glorious line that, thought I, as I sauntered dreamily on in my 
pleasant and purposeless path 
Ah! a patch of moorland, skirting and relieving the rich fertility 
of the district; its dark, heathery surface irregularly dotted with 
adult and incipient sheep ; (oh, the delicious flavour of moorland 
mution! rich, yet not cloying—so specially different from the greasy 
lusciousness of the plain;) with, here and there, a four-footed ass, 
standing, considering whether to eat or sleep. Blessed state of 
animal and asinine existence! Through this moor a tiny brook 
went, * singing a quiet tune,” as it wended its solitary and uacared- 
for way toward sume more pompous and important geographical 
stream. I followed it, of course; for an idle man as naturally and 
unconsciously followeth the course of running water as he follow- 
eth his own nose; quite busily employed in fashioning the most 
filmy and fantastick projects, and erecting aerial castles of a very 
gorgeous and imposing description, when, on rounding a small knoll 
on which grew a patch of furze, I came suddenly upon a gentleman 
much more usefully and practically employed. He was washing a 
pocket-handkerchief in the limpid waters of the brook, and hom- 
ming * Love's young dream.” It was a singular employment for 
a person of that gender, yet did he not seem altogether unskilled in 
the exercise of it, and evermore he washed and sung, 
“Oh there's nothing half so sweet 
As love's young dream '” 


in life 


On the aforesaid furze-bush lay, outspread, that refuge for the shirt- 


less, surnamed “a dickey,”’ and alongside of it another piece of 
assumption, that goeth by the name of collar; both of which had 
On becoming 
aware of my presence, he attempted a hasty concealment, but im 
had 


become so fully, yet so simply and unobtrusively, aware of the 


evidently undergone a recent partial puritication 
mediately perceived the futility of such a procedure l 


siete of his linen or cotton garments, and the manner in which they 
were restored to their original complexion, that subterfuge or ill- 


feeling were equally out of the question He, therefore, with a 


” 


pleasant yet rueful smile, bade me ‘ good morning,” and jocosely 


added that it was “ fine drying weather!” 

* Very !"’ responded I 

* Ah! sir,” continued the primitive washerman with a sigh, as 
he spread the handkerchief alongside of the dickey and collar, 
“ misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellows.” 

I knew him at once to be a player, by the inappropriateness of 
his quotation 

“Tut!” said I, “ “tis nothing 


same thing in the classical times, before the world knew anything of 


The daughters of kings did the 


soap. I like to see a man independent of the fashions of his 
day.” 
* And then,” said he, evidently relieved by the way in which I 


' Now, when 


treated the subject, “ washerwomen are so careless 
a gentleman officiates as his own laundress, he is at least sure (with 
a serio-comick glance at the furze-bush) that he can lose nothing ' 
“ Most veritable! therefare, take heed,” quoth I, “ how you de- 
part from your present practice.” 
In five minutes we were the best friends in the world, and an 
talked ourselves hungry ; 


infinity of words ensued. In fact, we 


and as it was now about the hour for refreshing and replenishing 
the stomach, I ventured to propose to my new friend that he should 
dine with me at a small hotel situated on the outskirts of the moor, 
and this proposal he accepted with a frankness and alacrity which 
showed him to be a person who despised ceremonious observances, 
as much as he did new and gaudy apparel. But I must endeavour 
to give some idea of my companion's rather singular appearances 

He seemed to me a men of about five-and-thirty, with a somewhat 
long and cadaverous physiognomy, yet pleasant withal. His person 
had a lean, lank, dinnerless-like look, as if he had not “ sat at good 
men's feasts” —or men’s good feasts, which is much more to the 
purpose—for some time past; and his vestments were in a state of 
exceeding dilapidation. He wore a snufl-coloured surtout, from 
which most of the buttons had departed, and a pair of contuma 
cious pepper-and-salt-coloured pantaloons, who obstinately refused 


to proceed further than half way down his legs 


They could never 
have been made for him, but must, I surmise, have been the gift or 
bequest of some dear and much shorter friend. An attempt had 
been made to forcibly compel them to approach nearer to the ankle 
by the wearing of straps ; but, like all coercive measures in a free 
country, it had failed of success: for though the left leg was stil! in 
equivocal subjection, the right, scorning to submit to the dominion 
of the strap, had resolutely broken loose, leaving, however, a few 
fragmentary trophies in the possession of the enemy. As regarded 
the other outward appurtenances of my friend, his waistcoat was 
not exactly “ worn i’ th’ newest gloss ;" it had evidently seen bet- 
ter days: his shoes wanted mending very much, and the verdure 


had departed from his hat. 


“Stop a moment until I dress,” said he, as I prepared to set for- 
ward, and he vanished with his linen, behind the furze-bush 

In a few minutes he reappeared, arraved in a clean shirt, (at least 
as far as publick display was concerned,) and a starchless collar. 
He then gave his hands and face a partial ablution in the brook, 
and which he said the sun would dry as we walked along; (what a 
greatness of idea, to use the sun for a towel!) drained a little oil 
from a bottle which he produced from his pocket, rubbed it on his 
hair, adjusted his hat on one side, buttoned his coat as far as such 


a feat was practicable, and exclaiming * now, then, all's right '’ 
started off at my side 

I could not help admiring my new acquaintance as we walked 
along. Notwithstanding his apparently forlorn condition, his con- 
fident air, brisk step, and lordly swagger, plainly proclaimed that 
1@ Was On OXcoe ding good himself He was aman 


that had 


mnisturtune 


terms with 


evidently made up his mind to have nothing to do with 


others night grapple with her, but he would s! p aside 


and let her pass. He was, to use his own expression, “ a gentle- 


man out of luck ;" but his sky was clearly still filled with raint 


ows 


ot the most brilliant character ; aud | could not he Ip contrasting, to 


ius advantage, the happy booyancy of his temperament, which stood 


iim in place of the most refined or stoical philosophy, with that of 
others who revert regretiuliv and mourntully to the past, dwell 


despondingly on the present, and look anxiously and doubtfully 
toward the tuture 

Yet, for all this, he informed, in confidence, as we proceeded, 
that he considered himself, by odds, the most “ ill-used gentle- 
man” on the face of this green and good-looking earth 


After the third plate of our country cheer (fried ham and 
eggs) had disappeared, and the fourth bottle of ale had gone to 
attend upon it, my friend began to stretch himself in a luxurious 
pick-tooth fashion, and wonder if there were any filberts in that 


part of the country, Mine host professed his ignorance of such a 


vegetable, but said he had some « apital mulk-cheese In the ab- 
sence of filberts, milk-cheese was not to be de spised ; and after 
about another quarter-of-an-hour’s labour at the cheese, and the 


evanishment of two more bottles of ale, the “ gentleman out of 
luck” began to manifest decided svmptoms of communicativeness 
Like avast number of good-tempered fellows, the more he drank the 


stronger became the ynfusion of the pensive and sentimental in his 


I 


discourse His conversation assumed a mixed « haracter 


* "Twas sad by fits, by starts "twas wild 


and, like that of most theatrical people, it was simply, solely, and 


entirely about himself: what he had seen, said, done, and suffered 


; 
the losses, crosses, trials, and tribulations he had endured; the ne- 


glect and contemely he had put up with from mercenary managers 


and misyudging audiences; and this, together with a goodly list of 


broken engagements, unpaid salaries, and profitless benefits, united 
to a fondness for good living, a social glass, and “ genteel” com- 
pany, had reduced him to his present circumstances, which he as 
sured me were crazy and unmanageable enou 


rh, in conse quence ot 


the paltry notions of tradesmen in provincia 


towns who serupled, 


he could not, for the life of him, surmise why, to uive gentleme nin 


his line credit 


His prospects, however, | 


e said, were capital, if 


he only had five pounds, bat the want of this insignificant sum pre. 


] mone 


vented his reac r the metropolis, and realizing a han for- 


tune Of this he did not entertain the shahtest doubt In fact, he 


assured me, that if he had only had fair play he would have been at 


the top of lis profession, and wallowing in wealth, long ago, be- 
cause, as he pretty plainly hinted, there not being a man on the 


British stage, with the exce ption of himself, that could render full 


and complete justice to Shakspeare, there was little or nothing to 


j 


prevent him easily * attaming greatness.” 


“ Of course you have seen my Macheth?” said he 
I confessed that I had not had that pleasure Indeed, I was 


ob 


name of the distin 


to find 


ged to own that | was ignorant of even the 


1 had the 


honour 


guished tragedian m whose company 


myself 


* Name, my good sir—my professional name, at present, is 
Stanley—Marmaduke Stanley; how do you like in? Noble name! 
fine 


and egad I will ‘on,’ 


associations! * Charge, Chester, charge! on, Stanley, on !'— 
as soon as | get those five pounds.” 
** Professional name'” said I, taken rather aback 


“Oh, true! My real name—that is, the name my ancestors were 
contented to put up with, and obliging enough to transmit to me, 
was Wiggins—actually Wiggins! (think of that!) to waich they 
had the excellent taste to prefix Timothy, in compliment to my 
Hamlet, by Timothy Wig- 
gins! Could the 


great Garrick himself be resuscitated, and play Hamlet under the 


uncle the barber, Timothy Wiggins 
Good heavens, sir, it was not to be endured! 
































154 
name of Wiggins, the criticke would sneer, and the audience laugh | sport, and all very agreeable, I dare say, to those who were enjoying 
at him ‘” themselves ; but only imagine my situation! Can you conceive it! 


I cordially admitted that, as far as euphony was concerned, Wig- 
gins was not exactly the thing ; and wishing to take at least a seem- | 
ing interest in the fate of the said Wiggins, a/:as Stanley, inquired | 
if he had any existing engagement! | 

** Why, yes, sir,” said he, drawing up his callar, which, being 
sterchless, required considerable management to keep it in an up- 
right position. “I at present /ead in Weazle's company—little 
Nick Weazle’s—a gentleman well known in these districts, and now 
performing in the temporary theatre at the neighbouring town or 


” 





village of B 
“Indeed! But Weazle, I presume, is like the rest of the mana- 
gerial tribe-—blind to merit—eh ?” 
“ Why, not exactly. I must do him the justice to say that he 
does appreciate me, and stands my friend as far as lies in his | 


power.” 

“In his power! why, is he not manager—autocrat—supreme 
dictator!” 

Mr. Stanley laid his hand impressively on my shoulder. 
said he, in a troublous voice, and with a peculiar expression of coun- 
tenance, which induced me to surmise he must himself have been 
entrapped sometime or other in the snare of matrimony—“ sir, 
Weazle is a married man !” 

“ The devil!” 

“ Ay, you may say that-—and such awoman! Alas! poor Wea- 
zle! Now I happen to be most disgracious in the eyes of Mrs. W 
for sundry reasons. In the first place, I have interfered more than 
once—when I certainly had no business—and prevented her beat- | 
ing her liege lord ; and in various other matters.” 

You understand me. She despises Weazle and suffers her eye to | 
‘hunt after new fancies.’ And a fellow of the name of Brown, that 
takes the seconds in tragedy, sings comick songs, paints scenes, plays 
harlequin, and makes himself generally useful, has hit Mrs. Wea- 
zle’s fancy, and the unchaste virago takes every opportunity to ele- 
vate him and disparage me. Why, sir—but you will scarcely cre- 
dit it—on his benefit night, she actually wanted me--me ! (empha- 
sizing every word,) to play Macduff to Brown's Macbeth !” 

I was horrour-struck, of course, and looking him incredulously in 
the face, exclaimed, “ impossible !"’ 


“ Sir,” 





‘“* Why, doubtless, it appears so to you and all the world”—(near- || 


ly all actors have an impression that the great business of the world 
is suspended when any squabble occurs among themselves, and 
some labour under the hallucination to an almost incredible ex- | 
tent)—“ I knew you would not, could not believe it; but (rising | 
from his seat and laying his hand upon his heart) I do solemnly 
assure you upon my word and honour as a gentleman, such was the 
Fact.” 

My countenance indicated that the world was coming to en end, 
but I faltered out, ‘* Compose yourself, my dear fellow.” 

“T will try. Much injured shade of Shakspeare !—Brown's 
Macbeth '—Landlord, another bottleh—and because I indignantly 
spurned the damning degradation, she commanded Weazle to dis- 
miss me.” 

* And did he comply '” 

“ He must have done it—legally married—no choice, you know. 
But luckily there was a third penalty in the way in case of breach 
of covenant, which of course rendered the thing impossible.” 


** Infamous woman !" 

‘Ay, you may say that—exceedingly infamous, and what is 
worse, ugly to boot—five feet, clever and a beard, besides being 
partial to liquor, as I am a tragedian! But that is not all—your 
health, sir—she now takes every opportunity of marring my pornts | 
and ruining my effects. It was only the other week we had to 
enact Hamlet. I, of course, was Hamlet. Well, you shall hear ;— 
Weazle ought to have played first grave-digger; but what does 
this incarnation—Mrs. Weazle—do, but take advantage of her 
husband's partial intoxication to persuade him he would make a 
hit as the ghost of Hamlet's Father! 7 saw her design at once—it | 


read 


was to kill me 

“ Kill you!” 

“ That is, professionally kill me; and I told Weazle so; and what 
do you think was the reward of my candour!” 

“We live in a base and ungrateful world, my dear sir—it is al- 
most impossible to say.” 

“ Why, the vainglorious blockhead told me that I was not the only 
man of ability in the world—others, he flattered himself, (he did flatter 
himself indeed ') had talent—the ghost had been too often entrusted 
to inferiour actors, and he was determined the part should for once 
have justice done it! Justice! Think, sir, of a shrimp of a fel- 
low scarcely five feet high, very asthmatick, with a crab-like shuf- 
fle in his gait, one leg being shorter than the other, and a voice like 
unto that of a penny trumpet, personating the ‘ buried majesty 
of Denmark!’ How self-love will blind a man. Don't you 
think so?” 

“ T do, indeed ! 


But did it turn out as you anticipated!" 

** Worse, sir—much worse! Why as soon as the spirit appeared, 
and I commenced, (in capital voice,) my ‘ Angels and ministers of 
grace defend us !’ there was a universal grin all over the house ; and | 
when the trifling abortion went on to speak of his brother as ‘a 
wretch whose natural gifts were poor to those of his,’ derisive cries 
of, * Well done, Weazle! bravo, little Weazle '’ shook the theatre. 
All this, would you believe it, the misguided man took in good 
faith, and has since talked of trying the part in London! Well, 
this went on—very pleasant, was it not! until he made his exit, | 
squeaking out ‘adieu, adieu, adieu! remember me !’ amid a tumult | 
of noise and uproar which he calls applause ! Now this was excellent 


| trifying the inhabitants of B 


| subject. 


| There was I standing gazing after my father’s spirit with a counte- 
nance on which love, fear, pity, awe, horrour, reverence, indigna- 
_tion and amazement were most vividly and expressively depicted, 
and the whole house convulsed with laughter !” 

“Shameful! shameful!” 

“ But what vexed me most was, that it entirely killed my atti- 
tude. I had taken some pains with it—it was, in fact, supremely 
good—and as I had made up my mind that it would produce a sen- 


| sation, I was of course unwilling to change it until the audience 


should have sufficiently recovered from their ill-timed mirth, to be 
able to appreciate its elegance and originality. This they were in 
no hurry to do; and I remained standing still in the same posture 
until an impatient bumpkin in the gallery bawled out—‘ I say, Meas- 
ter Hamlet, be’est goin’ to speak or noa’’ This was rather ‘oo 


much, and so disconcerted me that I forgot the text, but went on, 


(appropnately enough, ) apostrophising the spirit, 
‘Remember thee! ay thou poor ghost ” 


" 


and egad I will not forget him in a hurry 
| But I am afraid I grow tiresome. It is a very different matter 
“enjoying the good-humoured detail of a gentleman's ludicrous dis- 
_tresses over a bottle, and coldly retailing them to the publick on 
paper. Suffice it to say that we enjoyed each other's company 
mightily ; and on his informing me, among other matters, that his 
‘ benefit was fixed’ for the ensuing week, when he proposed elec- 
with his Othello, I begged to know 
Upon this he produced from 





where tickets were to be procured. 


his pocket sundry dirty pieces of card, on which were written— | 


“Mr. Stanley’s Night—Boxes.” Of these [ took half a dozen, at 
two shillings each, paying the money for the same, the unexpected 
and unusual feel of which so elated the worthy tragedian, that he 
pressed me to walk toward the post road, where we would find 
an inn, and he would treat me to a beef-steak and a bottle of 
wine. This, however, I declined ; and promising faithfully next 
week to see him make his grand effort, I shook hands and parted 
with the happiest and most amusing “ ill-used gentleman” [ had 
ever met with. 


(To be concluded next week.) 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG ASPIRANT TO PUBLICK LIFE, 





BY SAMUEL L. KNAPP. 


I wear, my dear sir, that you are anxious to be engaged in publick 
life; and your father wishes me to give you my opinion upon the 
This I shall do without any hesitation. That a young 
gentleman, conscious of superiour talents and attainments, should 
wish to be distinguished, is natutal. No man ever possessed the 
faculty of speaking well without the desire of practising his powers 
of elocution. The youth, all fresh from a classick atmosphere, in 
which he has become familiar with all the great orators of antiquity, 
is burning to be heard by the people, to catch the plaudits of 
enraptured thousands, and, in his imagination, to go down to pos- 
terity with undying glory. Every high-spirited youth indulges in 
such visions before his acquaintance with the world chills the warm 
currents of his heart. We will suppose that he, without “ running 
with bare-headed debasement the scrub-race of popularity,” is en- 
gaged in publick life. Now scenes of usefulness open tohim. He 
thinks all eyes are upon him, watching for his maiden speech: a 
fair opportunity offers; he is fortunate enough to seize it, and is 
successful : praises resound from every tongue ; even the aged and 
wise acknowledge the effort full of promise; and his fond and 
anxious friends are happy. The evils of publick life begin with the 
success in publick speaking. Those who have questions of impor- 
tance under the consideration of the legislature, seek him, to enlist 
him in their favour when the debate shall be had on the subject. 
Flattered by such notice, he makes many rash promises, and fre- 
quently dashes mto debate without thoroughly understanding the 
subject, and probably comes out of it shorn of some of his honours, 
if he gets off tolerably well. 
unimportant, absorbs his whole time, and he loses his relish for use- 
When the session ts over, it is difficult for him to fix 
His industrious habits 


The business of legislation, however 


ful studies 
his attention to the ordinary business of life 
are broken in upon, and all see that he is not so studious as formerly 
The elections, one after another, attract his attention, and he finds 
it necessary to become acquainted with those minute circumstances 


which neither enlarge his mind nor elevate his feelings; and he well 


knows, no comfortable feeling, that he is not in the way of rapid 
improvement as he once was, before he engaged as 4 politician 
Even if successful in his course, he finds that he has been sadly dis- 
appointed in his progress in publick favour. After a few years’ 
drudgery in political life, he thinks but little of his frends of anti- 
quity, and seldom alludes to Demosthenes or Tully. The whole 
classick atmosphere becomes Beeotian, and its balmy fragrance 
is lost, at least, for a time. He must be a young man of well- 
grounded morals not to receive some taint in a legislative body 
He will, at first, start at many things that he sees in politicks, and 
which he finds hard to reconcile to strict probity ; but after a while he 
will grow indifferent, and callous, and obtuse. If he attempts to think 
and act as an independent man, all parties drop him, and his influence 
is lost ; and if he becomes a party-man, and affects to be a leader, 
he will soon discover that, instead of leading, he is only driven for- 
ward by those bebind him. I always feel the same compassion for 





|| a high-minded young man in party traces as I do for a full-blooded 
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colt brought on to the race-ground before he is half grown, to strain 
himself to the utmost to gratify the publick. It may be said by 
some that publick life is the best school for studying character. It 
|} may be so; but the lessons are expensive, and often end with a bad 
| opinion of human nature. Ina legislative assembly he finds, indeed, 
|@ great variety of characters: the intelligent and noble are few ; 
| but those few he admires, and forms for them a lasting attachment: 
they are of service to him through life. There is another class of 
stupid, thick-headed, rude, gross creatures, stuffed with conceit, 
| haters of merit, and traducers of every fair and honourable reputa- 
|tion. These fill him with disgust, and he soon settles to a 
, thorough contempt of them, and they are soon, in a measure, off 
his mind. 

There is aclass more difficult to dispose of, I mean what the 
| scholars of a former age called the “ barbati infantes ; these are 
naturally soft, feeble-minded men who have grown old in publick 
| life; they have no energy or independence ; they are watching the 
| shifting winds of party, and trim their sails to catch the breeze. 
| To lash them would be a useless task, for they can never mend 

their ways. They keep in power by flexibility and a low cunning ; 
they, parrot-like, can repeat the words patriotism, publick good, con- 
| science, and extended riews of national interests, and then their cate- 
chism is finished, after swearing allegiance to some leader; they 
are always twattling about everything and have no clear views of 
anything. These men hang around a young, active, influential 
member, to guide him to their sinister purposes ; these are of a dif- 
ficult riddance, and as offensive as the fop who asked for Harry Pes- 
cy’s prisoners. Gray-bearded imbecility in active life is almost in- 
| supportable, for although you were to bray them in a mortar with 
a pestle among wheat, yet their folly would not depart from them. 
A young man of talents in a legislative body finds other young 
men there also who have been advanced by the influence of friends, 
having only a bold and independent air to sustain themselves. With- 
out refinement or learning, these are envious of one of their own 
age who has superiour attainments ; they unite to annoy one ae- 
knowledged to be above them in everything but confidence. In 
any view of the subject, my advice is to delay entering into pub- 
| lick life for several years yet. Your faculties are every day ex- 
panding ; your stock of knowledge increasing, and your judgment 
becoming more mature. At a riper age you will carry with you into 
publick life a weight of reputation that no very young man can 
have, and what is then added to it will be longer retained than that 
which is gained by premature efforts ; little disappointments will have 
less effect in souring the mind, and private happiness will be less 
dependent on publick favour. If you have no occasion for pursu- 
ing a profession for bread, it would, in my opinion, be best to read 
one ; a profession is a sort of home for the mind to which the spoils 
of time should be gathered : no one who makes the whole world his 
own, indifferent to any particular party, was ever very happy, or 
had much patriotism. In our present state of society, there are 
many paths open for those who do not choose to follow a profes- 
We are becoming a literary and scientifick people, and 


sional life. 
honours are to be gained in these walks of duty, and they are un- 
fading honours; the laurels that bind the brow of learning are 
withered by no party winds, nor torn from the brow of the posses- 
sor by any change of administration. Wait, my dear Hartep, a 
few years, make yourself prominent in the pursuits of knowledge 
while the purple light of youth is upon you, and early enough you 
will be called to the councils of the nation, and have sufficient time 
before the prime of manhood is past, to become familiar with the 
sad lessons taught by a corrupt world. 

You and I knew a statesman who commenced his career early, 
and, unlike most others, never forgot his studies ; who, having 
passed from place to place, from office to office, until he has 
“sounded all the depths and shoals of honour,” and at all times 
carried with him the reputation of a mighty mind, is still cursed 
with a miserable appetency for publick employment, and exposes 
himself to the shafts of malignanty every day of his life. Is not 
I mean those 


this a disease peculiarly incident to publick men? 
who commence their labours too early in life. The great talents and 
the virtues, for he has virtues, of the man I have 
now half hid by this love of publick display. The 
pass from over his head, until he has gone into retirement, and !s 
occupied solely by his studies and his pen. I fear, my young friend, 
that you have made too high an estimate of publick honours, even 
if they were not attended with all the evils Lhavesuggested. Look 
at the swarm of legislators in which our country abounds, and ask 
yourself how many of them will go down to posterity in a blaze of 
In youthful imaginations, 


im my mind, are 
clouds will never 


light’? I fear the number will be few 
some of these statesmen and orators shine like beacon-lights from 
hill to hill, for a single night, and are known no more. In a bright 
day of knowledge no little fire-balls or twinkling stars are seen; if 
that day has not arrived, it is dawning upon us. I speak to you 
boldly and freely, for I have lived long enough to have had many 
opportunities of catching a glance behind the scenes, and, as Ches- 
terfield once said, of ‘seeing the coarse pullies by which they are 
shifted, and the dirty little candles by which they are lighted up.” 
Do not think I entertain humble views of the dignity of human 
nature. The longer I have lived, the more value | have set on life ; 
but I only wish to impress on your mind that, from false views in 
Let it 


be said of you, when your epitaph shall be written—he never 


the morning of it, we often go on in errour to the close 


sought honours nor shunned his duty, and ** never gave to party what 
was meant for mankind.” Even if you aim at the highest honours 
our country has to give, the surest way to gain them ts not to be 


too eager in the pursuit of them. 
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BY A SILENT MAN, 





THE YOUNG MAN OF EXPECTATIONS. 


Ix my noonday walks about the famed city of Boston, I often 
meet a ruddy youth, with whiskers and aswitch cane. He dresses 
very fashionably, with high-heeled boots, and a flashy waistcoat of 
plaid velvet, and carries the aforesaid cane most scientifically. He 
is one of the rising hopes of the city, and is looked up to by all heads 
of families with virgin daughters, since he expects one day to in- 
herit the estates of his rich maiden aunt, Miss Yellowest, who has 
had one stroke of the palsy, and anticipates another. On the hopes 
of her demise, the ruddy young gentleman, his whiskers, and his 
poodle dog exist. 

His coat was made by W , his boots were made in Paris, and 
when the autumn mornings are chilly and blustering, he sports an 
elegant surtout, laden with furs and covered with frogs. At such 
times he may be seen upon a stylish horse, galloping with headlong 
speed across the neck. Reader, such is Harry Ratcliffe. Don't 
you envy him? 

Behold him at the theatre. He sits gazing and gazed upon, with 
golden opera-glass, and vest no longer of plaid, but white as snow, 
while his ‘* Hyperion curls” nod gracefully in accordance with the 
musick. The ladies—the young ladies, cannot help stealing side- 
long glances at the heir expectant, and the steps of the very figu- 
rante upon the stage grow lighter with the consciousness that Harry 
Ratcliffe is applauding them. * Ah !"’ cries Jack Smith, “ a smart 
broker's clerk in the pit, ‘‘ upon my honour, I envy him!” 

He excites envy ; yet, alas! how unenviable is his situation. 





He 


knows not the real value of existence ; and although he has a smile | 


for the world, he has a pang for his own heart. Born to the indul- 
gence of high hopes, he has turned from books and from employ- 
ment, because literature and business are, in his mind, unnecessary 
for a man of property. His luxuries are purchased by bitter and 
carping cares, the proofs of which are in the polite but firm de- 
mands for payment, that lie scattered through the notes that encum- 
ber his writing-desk. To parry these assaults of care our hero has 
recourse to cards, to wine, and, worst of all expedients, to low com- 
pany. Destitute of moral principle, he catches at excitement where- 
ever he can find it—in the midnight revel, with the hoary veterans 
of the debauch ; at the prohibited gaming-table, with its ruffian spe- 
culators. And because he has no education or refinement, nothing 
but his hopes of gold, he must sin, and sorrow, and suffer, and be- 
come the prey of harpies, and a torment to himself. Meanwhile 
the unconscious author of this grief and guilt, the poor old maiden 
aunt, holds desperately on to life, like some withered and sere leaf 
that clings to its parent branch when all the green glory of the sum- 
mer has departed. 





THE GIRL OF THE FOREST. 


I was lingering about the White Mountains of New-Hampshire 
on a September day, which I well knew was the very last I could 
afford to spend in the Highlands. Whenever I caught, through 
vistas of the forest I was threading, glimpes of the snowy summit 
of Mount Washington, my heart was filled with indescribable regret, 
for I felt that when I bade adieu to the grandeur of its scenery, I 
must plunge amid the dust and toil of life without the hope of speedy 
disenthralment. The day, for all its heavenly splendour above and 
green foliage below, seemed to me gloomy and ill-omened. My gun 
hung idly on my arm, and my spaniel dog and I explored the covers 
of the wood without success. At length he made a point. My gun 
was at my shoulder with a sportman’s promptitude, and I drew the 
trigger as the bird arose. The singular report of the piece, and a 
sensation of pain in my shoulder, convinced me that my gun had 
burst, and that one of the fragments of the barrel had struck and 
wounded me. A few drops of blood oozed from the hurt, and I 
could not help regretting having left my “ stub and twist’? in the 
hands of the gunsmith, and accepted his own wretched weapon as 
a temporary substitute for my excursion. What was to be done’ 
I had strayed from my path, and the inn was at a distance. Mean- 
time certain twinges of pain made me desirous of getting balsam and 
bandage for my shoulder 

I wandered on disconsolate enough with my poor dog following 
my footsteps, his tail drooping to the ground. It was with great 
joy that I beheld an opening in the forest, and, struggling through 
the underbrush, stood upon the shelving shore of a little lake, that 
lay like a dark mirror in the lap of the woody highland 


“It was a cove or huge recess, 
That keeps till June, December's snow ; 
A lofty precipice in front, 
A silent tarn* below.” 


But the dark tarn and its surrounding woods were not without a 
living enchantress. On the margin of the little lake sat a lovely fe- 
male, youthful and bright as Hebe, who might well have been mis- 
taken for the Naiad of the place, so loneiy and so lovely did she seem 


“She was a phantom of delight, 
When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment's ornament. 
Her eves as stars of twilight fair ; 
Like twilights, too, her dusky hair; 
But al! things else about her drawn 


by aught of earthly taint—let not even one embrace be given or re 


She was seated on a mossy rock on the bold shore of that mountain I 
pool, with her delicate white feet plashing in the crystal wave. ‘The || 


musick of the water, agitated by her motions, prevented her from || 


hearing my approach. At length my rambling dog broke up the | 


charm, the girl of the forest started from her seat, and gazing | 


around her for an instant timidly, dashed away like a startled fawn ; 
but her image still flitted before me. 

“Ah, Selim!” cried I to the spaniel, who, having plunged into I 
the pool and emerged again, stood shaking his long glossy ears and i 
looking in my face—* you have done some mischief now. But |) 
away, lad! if we frightened the Naiad from her lake, we may again || 
behold her.” 

In truth, I entered on the path into which the fair fugitive had 
struck, and was soon agreeably surprised at finding myself in front 
of a rude house, which promised shelter. It was on the outskirts 
of the forest, and from the door-sill you had a view of many an 
acre of cleared and cultivated, though hilly land, frowned over by the 
giant crags of the mountains. But IJ had little time to observe this. 
for my knock at the door had brought one of the inmates of the 
building to the threshold. It was the lassie of the forest. Her 
cheeks glowed with recent exertion, and her dark tresses fell im 
lovely profusion and disarray around her neck of snow ; but the de- 
licate feet which had so lately made musick in the tarn, were cased | 
in neat black slippers. There was a mixture of mirth, modesty and 
vexation in the expression of her countenance, but the style of her 
beauty was so sweet and so feminine, her figure was so elegant and 
graceful, and the appearance of such a nymph in the rough heart of 
the mountains so surprising, that I acknowledged * the night, the 
majesty of loveliness,” by a faltering voice 

“Tam sorry to trouble you,” said I, * but I have lost my way.’ 

The girl of the forest glanced at Mount Washington, as if won- 
dering how a traveller could lose his path with such a landmark in 
the neighbourhvod 

“T am wounded by the bursting of my fowling-piece,” I added 


| 


In an instant an expression of alarm and pity escaped from the 
lips of the forest maiden. She flung the door wide open and begged 
me to enter, which I did. After seeing me seated in the most com- 
fortable chair the house afforded, she flew from the sitting-roorM and 
presently re-appeared with her aunt, an old lady who had some pre- 
tensions to chirurgical skill, and who, having hurried her niece from 
the apartment, proceeded to dress my slight wound with théwager- || 
ness of a physician with few patients 


She was apparently glad 
to find a docile subject, upon whom she could display her art, and 
what with her probing, and bathing, and swathing, I was heartily 
glad when the operations were concluded, and was still more pleased 
when I was informed that I must remain where! was for a day or | 
two. The sturdy owner of the cottage, returning from the field, 
told me I was perfectly welcome to the shelter of his roof, and in- 
quired with great feeling into the nature of my hurt 

I was thus for a time domesticated in the family of Mark Allen, 
as sturdy a mountaineer as ever laid his axe to the root of an oak, 
or brought his rifle to his shoulder. 
such a flower of loveliness to spring from such a rugged soil 


But his daughter—how came 
It 
was one of those freaks of nature, which delight as much as they 
surprise us. I was thrown much in the society of Ruth—shall | 
confess I loved her? 
all the fervour of my nature, I lovec 


Yes, with all the strength of my spirit, with 
" 


the innocent and beautiful girl 
of the forest. On the eve of my departure we steod together on 
the margin of the lake, which then reflected the ruddy glow of the 
sky above its centre, and the feathered edges of the woods around it 
“Ruth,” said 1, “7 must leave this spot, which has grown very 
dear to me, to-morrow.” 
* To-morrow !" 
“ Yes, Kuth; and then when my head aches with care, and my 


, 


body with toil, who will whisper words of comfort tome? None— 


none! I love you, Ruth—and what shall cheer me in your 


absence '” 

“Our paths in life are different—there is a gulf between us. Go— 
forget me. There are brighter eyes in the lowlands—by the shores 
of the sea 
in the busy city, and I, the poor forest girl, uneducated, unaccom- 


There ts a wide gulf between us—between you, born 


plished.” 
“But talented and beautiful. Yet, alas! why do I speak of love, 


of marriage, and happiness! I am poor and oppressed. Yet, Ruth, 





if you could consent to share my lot with me 


* T should sicken amid the noise and crowds of the city.” 
“ Then I will leave all, and come to the hills, Ruth. I can use 
the rifle, and am strong enough to wield the axe.” 

** Madness ! 


For me, | shall live content in the hope that your exertions 


No, no, Charles, you will live to accomplish a higher 


destiny. 


while I a 





will obtain you fame and name ; she paused, dashed 


away a tear, and proceeded. ‘ But I cannot, should not, repine, | 
while the God of nature hath bounteously spread such scenes as 
these around me, while my father and my aged aunt call for my at- 
tention and my love.” 

I stood in mute admiration ; I would have clasped her in my arms, 
but she waved me back I} 


“ Forbear '” she said. ‘ Let us not sully the purity of our love 


ceived. Thus this parting will be less bitter, and if deprived of 


the delights of earth, we may look forward with religious earnest 


' ness to the re-union in heaven.” 


' forget not him from whom all things descend! 


sweeping off in its impetuous course all human things. 
fashion, genius, accomplishments, wealth, will be no more. 


i 


SUNDAY EVENING READING, 


EXTRACTS FROM A SCRAP-BOOK. 





BY CHARLES C. PISE 





SONNET ON THE DEATH OF M. &, B. 


Jr ever spirit went from this dark sphere 
Up to its kindred spirits—meek and bnght— 
Thine, gentle being, is now resting there, 
Arrayed in innocence and spotless white, 
Oh! what a chasm in all that cirele fair 
She recently adorned! and in the heart 
Of a distracted mother, what a void! 
And in her father’s bosom, what a smart! 
Gone their sweet child 
Mother! weep not 


their darling hope destroyed ! 
thy Mary ts in bliss 
With her two angel-sisters, she hath found 

A remon purer, happier than this, 
Cease, then, to mourn—-the hand of wisdom kiss, 


For, ye shall meet again, where life and joy abound, 


THE GOODNESS OF GOD 


While we contemplate the declining sun, while we weap over 
the bier of nature, and hear the winds of winter desolaung the 
earth; what is it that this annual revolution teaches even the m- 
fant mind? Is it that the powers of nature have failed, that the 
world waxeth old, and that the night of existence is approaching ? 
No! itis that the reign of gloom and desolation will pass, that 
spring will return, and that nature will re-assume her robe of beauty, 
In the multitude of years that have gone before us, this mighty 
resurrection has been annually accomplished. ‘To our fathers, and 
the ancient time them, the yearly beneficence of heaven 
has been renewed, and while the night of winter has sunk in heavi- 
ness, joy has as uniformly attended the morning of spring. 


befor: 


THE COMPORTS OF RELIGION, 


Oh! what were man, did not religion's ray 

Disperse the clouds that thicken on his way? 

A weary pilgrim, left in cheerless gloom, 

To grope his midnight journey to the tomb 

His life a tempest—death, a wreck forlorn 

In sorrow dying, as in sorrow born. 

But thy meek beam, religien, o'er his march, 

Diffuses comfort, like yon lovely arch 

Life's desert smiles—the solitude looks gay, 

Peace, joy, and virtue hover round his way 
THE 


CHRISTIAN PAMILY 


The smrit of family is the second soul of humanity. Modern legia- 
laters have too often forgotten this. They think only 
and individuals; they omit the family, unique source of a pure and 
healthy population—the sanctuary of traditions and manners, in 
which all the social virtues acquire fresh vigour. Legislation, even 
since the introduction of christianity, has been barbarous in this re 
spect; it repulses man from the spiri of femdly, instead of encourag- 
ing itin hun, 


of nations 


TRUTH 


Truth from the bosom of her God 
Descends upon the earth; 
To guide the wayward to th’ abode 
Of glory, where ehe took her berth, 
Relinon's sisters! twine of light! 
Stars w the heart, in life's dark night! 
THE BEAUTY OF ®PRING 
the msing of the vernal sun? 
who hath not hung upon the scene, is all fra- 
when the grass ghetenimg with pearly dew, 


Who hath not viewed with rapture, 
when the country 
vrance and beauty? 
and the youthful clover clad with fresh verdure, spread a downy 
carpet over the plains, Who hath not longed to wander forth, at 
early hour, to hearken to the maun chirpings of the bhue-bird, and 
the twittenng of the swallow, or the shrill warbling of the rebin ? 
and who, in contemplating the spectacle, doth not feel his heart 
dilate with gratitude to God, for his bountiful gifts to man? Oman! 
Be not so familiar- 
ized with creation as to lose sight of the Creator! 


CHRISTIANITY 


What is christianity but a perpetual aspiration after perfection ? 
And chnstianity, in its essential character, so pure, so philosophical, 
so unimpeachable, has been, in some hearts, supplanted by unpiety. 
And in what manner does impicty fill its place? not, surely, by 
teaching the love of God above all things, and of our neighbours as 


ourselves. 


TIME. 


The stream of time rolls rapidly away into the ocean of eternity, 
Beauty, 
Rel 
Vain, then, very vain, 
“ There is but one 


rion alone is destined to survive the run, 
all sublanary pleasures, all earthly advantages. 


thing necessary.” 


THE HOPE OF THE RIGHTEOUS, 


There ts in the land of the living a stream of immortality, on 





From May time and the cheerful dawn. 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay.” 


These were the last words I heard her speak. We returned home whore banks the flowers of virtue will bloom and smile in everlaat- 


in silence. She was absent from the evening meal, and when upon But, then, mistake not; it ie only religion, heaven 


the morrow I bade her father aud her aunt farewell, I looked in vam 


ing verdure, 


' born spirit, that can conduct us to that place of rest—that Lden of 











* Tarn is a small lake, mostly high up in the mountains. 





| ummortal bliss. 


for the girl of the forest 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE GREEN-MOUNTAIN BOYS. 





BY WILLIAM ©. BRYANT 





Here halt we our march, and pitch our tent, 
On the rugged forest ground, 

And light our fire with the branches rent, 
By winds from the beeches round 

Wild storms have torn this aged wood, 
But a wilder is at hand, 

With hail of iron and rain of blood, 
To sweep and scathe the land 


How the dark waste rings with voices shirill, 
That startle the sleeping bird ; 
‘To-morrow eve must the voice be still, 
And the step must fall unheard. 
The Briton lies by the blue Champlain, 
In Ticonderoga’s towers, 
And ere the sun rise twice again, 
The towers and the lake are ours 


Fill up the bow! from the brook that glides, 
Where the fire-flies light the brake ; 

A ruddier juice the Briton hides, 
In his fortress by the lake 

Build high the fire, till the panther leap 
From his lofty perch in fright, 

And we'll strengthen our weary arms with sleep, 


For the deeds of to-morrow night 





ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES, 


THE MONOPOLY AND THE PEOPLE'S LINE, 


BY GEORGE P. MORRIS 


Tne proprietors of steamboats, rail-roads and stage-coaches, not 
unfrequently carry the spirit of competition to a ru-ious and ridicu- 


lous extent. A Albany 
for half a dollar! and it is within the recollection of 


few years ago, we went to and were 
** found” 
everybody that Gibbons, for a long period, run his boats from this 
city to New-Brunswick for twelve and a half cents! More re- 
cently, Mr. Vanderbilt, a large capitalist, and doubtless an enter- 
prising man, with a view of bre aking down what has been denomi- 
nated the “ odious eastern monopoly,” has placed several swift and 
commodious steamers on the Boston line, and you may now take a 
trip from New-York to Providence for the trifling consideration of 
one dollar, lawful currency! Whether the publick—the misused, 
flattered, cajoled, long-suffering and indulgent publick—is_ ulti- 
mately benefited by these reductions of the fare to an madequate 
price, or otherwise, is not for us to determine ; and we, therefore, 
leave the investigation of the subject, now and for ever, to those 
more skilled and curious in such matters than ourselves. Yet we 
have a right to an opinion; and, as this is certainly a free country, 
we presume no one will quarrel with us—itf we keep it entirely to 
ourselves In a crowded steamer, however, whose deck and 
cabin are thronged with what the great bard calls * all sorts of peo- 
ple,” there 1s no more comfort than there 1s said to be in a badly- 
governed family of small mnocents and snutl-taking maiden ladies, 
on a washing-day ; when, the old ballad tells us, all is topsy-turvy 
and most admired confusion. Yet we would not be understood as 
raising our feeble voice in defence of any monopoly under the sun ; 


We 
are patriots , but, what is a greater evidence of our honesty and 


but more especially that of steamboats. Far be it from us 
disinterestedness—we have no stock in them whatever; and, as we 
are nothing but a “waif upon the world’s wide common,” or, in 
less figurative phraseology, nothing but a poor devil of a weakly 
editor, we never expect to have any, unless our delinquent sub- 
seribers should pay up their arrearages 
in the lottery, or some unknown or unheard of rich relation should 


or we should draw a prize 


die, and unexpectedly shower his bounties upon us, or any other 
unimaginable, improbable, and impossible thing should occur, of 
which we have not the remotest conception at this present writing 
We, therefore, of course, prefer a spirited and liberally managed 
opposition in all cases, whenever the number of travellers will 
warrant such en arrangement ; and when mere angry feelings, jeal- 
ousy, hatred, and all uncharitableness, are not the governing motive 
and groundwork of the competition. But we have often noticed, 
that the great contending parties have generally some concealed 


motive, some private end in view, and that, while they are endea- | 


vouring, like the Hibernian cats, to eat each other up—** all up !"— 
they profess the most profound respect and regard for that publick, 
which, in the main, they are constantly striving to humbug and 
overreach. The publick, however, like a re-publick, is proverbially 
wigrateful ; and, seeing the pains that people take to impose upon 
each other, it does not hesitate, in its turn, to impose upon every- 
body. Our reminiscences furnish us with a case in point 

Not many years ago, there lived on Long-Island, a jolly, well-to- 
do, honest, old Dutchman, who drove a stage from Brooklyn to 
Jamaica for two dollars. This had been the charge since Adam 
was a juvenile, or since the time whereof the memory of man 
“ runneth not to the contrary.” It was sanctioned by immemorial 
usage, and had all the crust of antiquity about it 


Nobody thought | 


of disputing the matter. It was settled, like the laws of the Medes 
and the Persians, and was a thing not to be sacrilegiously meddled 
with, or altered on any account whatever. The proprietor’s great- 
grandfather had driven the same route, and so had all his other ances- 
tors, and none of them had managed to realize more than enough to 
make both ends meet when christmas came round. But it was left 
for these degenerate days, and for modern innovators, to work 
wonderful changes in the destinies of Jamaica, which was then a 
mere dot on the unexplored map of Long-Island. You might have 
held it in the hollow of your hand, or Major Noah could have put 
it into his breeches pocket. It has assumed vast consequence since 
that period—which was before the discovery of lithography, un- 
questionably the most magnificent and imposing art of modern 
times—and is en incorporated city—in embryo !—with its mayor 
and its aldermen—its commodious edifices—its steeples, domes, and 
court-houses—its spacious taverns and its heaven-aspiring hberty- 
rods, and all the other requisites of a thriving American metropolis! 
If the future greatness of Jamaica may be gathered from the thou- 
sands of building-lots that have been laid out and disposed of for 
slow notes of hand, and if one may at all rely upon the prophecies 
of the eloquent and disinterested speculators of Wall-street, ** who 
look into the seeds of time, and say which place shall grow and which 
shall not,” then is Jamaica, without the shadow of a doubt, predes- 
tined to become the capital of the world ! 


Oh, Lithography ! let me apostrophize thee Thou art indeed a 


mighty wizard—and hast performed more miracles in our day and 


generation than all the soothsayers, seers, and necromancers of the 


olden time! There is no obstacle that thou canst not overcome— 


no difficulty that thou canst not surmount! Does a mountain op- 


pose thy onward mareh—one wave of thy wand, and it hides its di- 
minished head and disappears for ever! Isa valley too deep and 


broad for thy lofty purposes—another flourish of thy potent staff, 


and lo! it is as level as the plain! Isa river mconvenient to ford, 


and does it endeavour to frustrate thy plans, thou hast but to will 


it—and, presto! its waters recede, and the warm and genial 


earth, beautifully checkered and converted into streets, avenues, 


acious squares and desirable building-lots, remains in its stead ! 





Thou canst pe ople the wilderness—for the woods, like those of 


Birnam, will “unfix their earth-bound roots.” and move before 


thee—and thou canst command the * desert to bud and blossom hke 


' 


the rose,”’ and it is even so! ‘Thou canst found settlements, vil- 


lages, towns, and cities wherever thou listeth—in the interiour, by 
the running river, the quict lake, or on the more boisterous borders 


of the ocean! Tis all the same to thee, Lithography. Thou canst 
do anything—every thing—all things—on paper ! 
But Lam wandering from my subject ; and must take care, that, 


in my admiration for the most sublime of all modern inventions— 
always save and excepting the * noble science of money-making”— 
I do not lose the reader as well as myself in the labyrinths of ima- 
gination and metaphor 
In the course of time travelling increased en the Jamaica turnpike, 
the Dutchman had his stage full every trip, and began to thrive 
Sut the star of his good fortune, although it had risen clear and un- 
clouded, was not long in the ascendant ; for, one tine morning, there 
came another stage-driver, the owner of a new turn-out, as fine as 
a fiddle,who putin his claims for employment. He was a full-grown 
stripling, of little credit, but some ready money, and he secretly re. 
solved upon bearing off the palm from the quiet, but covetous Duteh- 
man. Atfirst he demanded the usual rates, and divided the business 
with his old-established rival; but finding that he had less custom, 
that he was looked upon as an interloper, and that all faces were set 
against him, he resolved to cut down the fare to a single dollar— 
and he did so, greatly to the satisfaction of the applauding multitude 
This was a sad blow to the prospects of the poor old Dutchman, 
whose carriage was instantly deserted, all the tickle populace in- 
vehicle of his adversary, who 
cracked his whip in high glee as he dashed along the dusty and un- 
At first 


lighted his pipe and looked to St 


stinctively flocking to the glossy 


paved streets of Brooklyn Mynheer did not know what 
to make of the matter, so he 
Nicholas for the solution of a mystery, altogether too profound for 
his comprehension. One day, however, a friend unravelled it to 
him, and suggested the propriety of a reduction also in his price ; 
whereupon the whole truth flashed upon him in the twinkliog of an 
eye, and he mstantly resolved, im detiance of the good examples of 
his forefathers, to humble himself to the insignificant fare of his 
pestilent competitor. Now all was right again, and things went on as 
swimmuingly as before, until the new-comer again lowered ihe fare— 
called his omnibus the *“ People’s Line,” and branded his oppo- 
nent’s “ The Monopoly,” upon which the Dutchman flew into a 
violent passion, broke his pipe into a thousand pieces, and swore by 
all the saints in the calendar, that he would thereafter carry his pas- 
sengers for nothing ! And so strange was his demeanor, tlving hi- 
ther and yonder im a hurricane of hot haste and hotter disdain, that 


all his neighbours stigmatised him as the “ Flying Dutchman,” 


a 
name which he has never been able to get clear of to this very hour 
The * People’s Line,” not in the least disconcerted by this unex- 


pected calamity, also came down to nothing! 


and painted on the 
panels of his carriage the figure of a fiery old man addressing a mul- 
titude, and begging them to ride in his carriage gratis, with the motto, 
* Nothing comes from nothing ; try again.” 
This was evidently intended as a hit at the * Flying Dutchman,” 
who retorted by staining the * Interloper,” as he always persisted 
in designating the * People’s Line,” with certain Dutch epithets, 
which respect for our readers prevents us from translating into ve- 
ritable English. Fierce were the animosities—bitter the feuds—-and 
arduous the struggles that ensued between the belligerents. Long 
they lasted, and fatal promised to be the consequences to both. | 


Every expedient was resorted to, but as neither would yield an 
inch of ground to the other, they both went on, season after season, 
running the stages at their own expense, and annoying everybody 
who would listen to them, with a full and particular recital of their 
wrongs, their wrath, and their wranglings. At last the owner of 
the * People’s Line,” fairly wearied out by the obstinacy and per- 
severance of the redoubtable Dutchman, caused a mammoth hand- 
bill to be struck off and posted from the East-River to the Atlan- 
tick Ocean, in which he stated, in ponderous capital letters, that he 
would not only carry his passengers for nothing, but that he would 
actually pay each and every one the sum of twenty-five cents for 
going! To the unhappy Dutchman this was the drop too much ; and 
it effectually did the business for his now unpopular and detested 


’ 


** Monopoly,’ which was denounced at every tavern by the road 
side, as a paltry, mean, and “ unconstitutional” concern, while the 
** People’s Line” was lauded to the third heavens for its liberality 
and publick spirit. The Flying Dutchman flew no more. His spirit 
was evidently broken as well as his prospects, and his horses crawled 
daily to and from Jamaica at a snail's pace, equally unmindful of 
whip or rein—evidently sympathizing in their master’s disappoint. 
ment and discomfiture. Yet go the Dutchman would—he had be- 
come accustomed to the occupation—it was second nature to him; 
and, as he could not easily overcome the force of habit, he preferred 
working for nothing and finding hunself, to relinquishing the road 
entirely to his indefatigable annoyer. ‘ His Shirtless Majesty!" as 
some audacious poet has impertinently called the sovereign people ! 
however, generally gave its countenance and support to its own line, 
which still kept up its speed and its reputation. It speaks volumes 
—volumes, did I say? it speaks ten thousand libraries—for the intelli- 
sence and good feeling of our locomotive countrymen ; and, as faith- 
ful chroniclers, we are bound to record the fact, that not a single in- 
dividual ever applied for the two shillings, that had been so gene- 
rously and disinterestedly tendered, every one being actually con- 
tented with going the whole distance gratis, and with being thanked 
into the bargain! 

One day, however, a long, thin, lank-sided, mahogany-faced down- 
easter chanced to read the mammoth-bill with the ponderous capi- 


tals 


: and, without a moment's hesitation, he decided upon bestow- 
ing his corporeal substance snugly in the back seat of the “ Peo- 
ple’s Line ;” and it so fell out that he was the only passenger 

The down-easter was a talkative, prying, speculative, jimcrack 
of a fellow, who propounded more questions in a single minute than 
one could answer in a whole hour; and, in less time than you 
could say Jack Robinson, he was at the bottom of all the difficulty, 


He 


joked with the proprietor ; ridi- 


and in possession of every particular respecting the rival lines 
was “free of speech and merry ;” 
cule d the r 
denounced him as an inflated, overgrown, purse-proud capitalist, 





ying Dutchman, called him a cockalorum, and finally 


who advocated a system of exclusive privileges contrary to the 
spint of our glorious institutions, and dangerous to the liberties of 
the country ’—and he even went so far as to recommend that a 
town meeting should be immediately called to put the old biockhead 
down, and banisa him from the sunshine of the publick favour forever ! 


* T wii] put him down!” said the driver 

*And he shall stay put, when he is down!” replied Jonathan, 
with an approving nod of the head 

At the various stopping-places, Jonathan—who was not a mem- 
ber of any of the temperance societies, for those institutions were 
not founded at the time of which we are writing—to show his good 
fellowship, but with no other motive, did not scruple to drink sun- 
dry villanous bar-room compounds, at the expense of his new ac- 
quaintance, who, that day, was so overjoyed to find that the stage of 


was compelled to go the whole route entirely 


the ** Monopoly” 
empty, that his hilarity and flow of boisterous humour knew no 
bounds, and he snapped his fingers, and said he did not care a fig 
for the expense—not he! 

* Here's to the People’s Line!” drank Jonathan 

“ The People’s Line for ever! shouted the driver 


* And confusion to the Monopoly !” 


rejoined the down-easter. 

* With all my heart!” echoed the friend of the people 

* The Flying Dutchman ts deficient in publick spirit!” said the 
landlord, a warlike little fellow, who was a major in the militia 

* Behind the age we live in!" remarked a justice of the peace 

** And he deserves to run the gauntlet from Brooklyn to Jamaica 
for violating the constitution !” 
the 


“] say, mister! you're a fine specimen of a liberal fellow,” said 


responded all the patriotick in- 


mates of bar-room 


reckoning, resumed the mb- 


Jonathan, as his companion paid the 
ands, and touched up the leaders gayly. ‘** You deserve encourage- 


ment, and you shall have it. I promise it to you, my lad,” con- 


* on the shoulder like 
an The Flying 


Dutchman, forsooth! why, he’s a hundred years at least behind the 


tinued he, as he slapped the “ People’s Line’ 
old and familar friend, “and that’s enough 
grand march of improvement, and, as he will never be able to over- 
take it, | shall henceforward look upon him as a mere abstract cir- 
cumstance, unworthy of the least regard or notice.” 

Jonathan weighed every word of the last sentence before he pro- 
nounced it, for he was, upon the whole, rather a cute chap, and had 
no notion of letting his friendship for the one party involve him in 
a law-suit for a hbel with the other 

The overjoyed proprietor thanked him heartily for his good wishes, 
and for the expression of his contempt for the old ‘* Monopoly,” 
and the lumbering vehicle thundered on toward Jamaica 

Arrived, at last, at the termination of the journey, the driver un- 
harnessed the horses, watered them, and put them up for the night 
When he turned to take his own departure, however, he observed 


that Jouathan, who, after all said and done, candour compels us to 
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acknowledge, had rather a hang-dog sort of look, seemed fidgetty 
and discontented ; that he lingered about the stable, and followed 
him like a shadow wherever he bent his steps 
‘Do you stop in this town, or do you go further! 
“I shall go further, when you settle the tritle you owe me,” re- 
plied Jonathan, with a peculiar, knowing, but serious expression 
“That I owe you!” 
“ Yes—is there not something between us '” 
« Not that I know of.” 
“ Why, mister, what a short memory you've got-—you should stu- 


. 


’ asked the driver 


dy mnemonicks, to put you in mind of your engagements.” 
“4 What do you mean! There must be some mistake !” 

“Qh! but there’s no mistake at all,” said Jonathan, as he pulled 
a handbill from his pocket, unfolded it with care, and smoothed it 
out upon the stable door. It was the identical mammoth handbill 
with the ponderous capitals 

“ That’s what I mean. Look there, Mr. People’s Line. Ther 
I have you, large as life—and no mistake whatever. That's your 
note of hand—it's a fair business transaction—and I will troubl 
you for the twenty-five cents, in less than no ume, so shell it out, 
you ‘tarnal erittur.” 

‘My christian friend, allow me to explain, if you please. I con- 
fess that it’s in the bill; but, bless your simple soul, nobody ever 
thinks of asking me for 1.” 

** Did you ever!” ejaculated Jonathan. *‘ Now, that’s what I 
call cutting it a little too fat; but it’s nothing to me. I attend to 
nobody's affairs but my own; and if other people are such ninny- 
hamme rsas to forgive you the debt, that’s no reason why I should 
follow their bad example. Here are your conditions, and I want 
the mopuses. A pretty piece of business, truly, to endeavour to 
do your customers out of their just and legal demands in this 
manner. But I can't afford to lose the amount, and I won't !— 
What ! haven't I freely given you my patronage--liberally bestowed 
upon you the pleasure of my company, and, consequently, af- 
forded you a triumph over that marrow-contracted * Monopoly '" 
and now yon refuse to comply with your terms of travel, and pay 
me my money, you ungrateful varmint, you! Come, muister,.it'’s no 
use putting words together im this way I'll expose you to ‘ old 
Monopoly’ and everybody else, if you don’t book-up like an honest 
fellow ; and I won't leave the town until [I am satisfied.” 
“You won't 
“No.” 

* Are you serious ’ 

«Guess you'll tind I am.’ 

** And you zill have the money 
* As sure as you stand there.” 

*“ What, the twenty-tive cents 7” 
* Every fraction of it.” 

* And you won't go away without it’ 

“Not if I stay here till doomsday: and you know the conse- 
quence of detaining me against my will.” 

* What is it!” 

« T'll swinge you, you pyson sarpent, you 


* You'll what '” 


“T'll sue you for damages.” 

«You will?” 

“Yes; I'll law you to death, sooner than be defrauded out of my 
property in this manner; so, down with the dust, and no more 
grumbling about it.’ 

The bewildered and now crest-fallen proprietor, perceiving from 
Jonathan's tone and manner, that all remonstrance would be im vain, 
and that he was irrevocably fixed im his determimation to extract 
twenty-five cents from his already exhausted cotlers, at length 
slowly and reluctantly put into his hand the bit of silver com re- 
presenting that amount of the circulating medium 

Jonathan, we blush to say, took the money; and, what is more, 
he put it into his pocket ; and, what is moreover, he positively but- 
toned it up, as if to ** make assurance doubly sure,” and to guard it 
against the posibility of escape 

* Mister,” said he, after he had gone coolly through the cere- 
mony, looking all the while as innocently as a man who has just 
performed a virtuous action, “ mister, | say, you must not think 
that I set any more value on the insignificant tritle you have paid me, 
than any other gentleman :—a twenty-tive cent piece, after all, is 
hardly worth disputing about—it's only a quarter of a dollar--which 
any industrious person may earn in half an hour, if he chooses—the 
merest trifle in the world—a poor little scoundrel of a coin, that I 
would not, under other circumstances, touch with a pair of tongs—- 
and which I would scorn to take ever now—if of were not for the 
principle of the thing! ‘To show you, however, that I entertam a 
high respect for the ** People’s Line,” that I wish old Cockalorum to 
the devil, and that I do not harbour the slightest ill-will toward yon 
for so unjustifiably withholding my legal demands, the next time I 
come this way again, [ will unquestionably give your stage the pre- 
ference—unless the “ Flying Dutchman holds out greater induce- 
ments than you do, in which case, T rather calculate, I shall feel my- 


lf an duty bound to encourage him!” 





Since the veritable circumstances here related, the Jamaica rail- 


road has entirely superceded the necessity of both the * Monopoly” 





and the * People’s Line” of stages, and their public “spirited pro- 
prietors, after making a prodigious noise in the world, have retired 
under the shade of their laurels, deep into the recesses of private 
life. There we shall leave them, to enjoy whatever satisfaction 
may be gathered from the proud consolation of having expended 
every farthing they were worth in the world, for the gratification of 
a publick that has long ago forgotten they ever existed ! 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


TOM BELL. 
A TALE OF THE GOOD OLD TIME 


BY WILLIAM DUNLAP 


Ina part of our country which was once called Nieuw-Neder 
landt, then New-York, then Nova-Cawsarea, and now New-Jersevy, 
e, which im the good old time was famous for witches, 





and ima villa 
who often obliged the mdustrious housewives to plunge hot smooth- 





{ t} 


ing-irons into their churns betore they could make the butter come, 
to the gre at discomfiture of black cats and old women—in this village, 
(the haunt of witcheraft and devils 
winter quarters, and put the devil, as well as his agents, to flight, 
lived in former times, | f t 


ong before the aforesaid revolution, a man by 
the name of Michael Car, a substantial farmer, born and bred in the 


mtil Washington made it his 





creed of lis mother: a woman who had seen a black cat fly up the 


chimney as soon as the hot iron was thrown mto the churn; had 
smelt the singed hair of poor puss; and knew that goody Jenkms 


walked lame for six weeks after, and with a crutch to the day of 


her death 


Michael had for wife an unbehever im witchcraft, though her 
self a witch, as far as the influence of beauty, talents, and an 
cation superiour to her nenghbo rs could extend her fascmation. bl 


short, sh proved as will happen sometimes im town as well as u 
country) better fitted for the head of the household than her hus 
band. She was the daughter of a poor clergyman, who, from mo 


uves of worldly prudence, had advised her to marry the neh farmer 
She was content with ber lot; attended to the dairy; established 


he fame of Car's cheese as far as Elizabethtown ; (some said as 


far as New-York ;) nursed the chickens and the children of the home 


stead; and tned to enlighte 1 the mind of hes Darn but Mi 
chael was a full century behind his wife in the march of mtellect 





Michael was rich, that is, for those davs, whe 1 people did no 


pire te rt wilionaires 3; Dut he did as ¢ to be richer than he was 





the truth as, his only passion was the cumulatie na 
he listened tot tales of Captam Widd’s treasur hi al 
most have turned pirate to possess then certain one 
travelled as far as Perth Amboy in com; y wi md 


tor ‘ 
medion, without e¢ 





schoolmaster on a private ex) y 
designs eren to his wife, and after an absence of six days returned 


slone, and with empty purse and pox kets; he never told that he 


had laboured many a dark might m digging for treasure in vain on 
the banks of the Raritan His companion found a more productive 
soil for his operations, and sent Moiechac wme pennviess: but f \ 


























convinced t hidden sures were to be ¢ ved, i the proper 
means Were | rsued 

Some time after this secret search tor the 1 ts of Kidd's ro 
guery, a new ¢ iracter appeared the village, a troduced hin 
self to the notice and favour of farmer Car, at the king's arms, t 
inn of the village ;—tor in those good old times the king’s vovern 
ours andt king's council watched over the wellare of his majes 
ty’s plant us; and the king's arms, ether mi the rracks or over 
the tavern coor, were d nh token of his paternal protection 
Mrs. Car could not persuade her husband that the arms of lis wate 
and children afforded better protection from evil than the king's 
We shall see how it was, and who was rghit, by i by 

The newcomer was called “ ‘Tom Bell lle was a free spoker 
yilv-looking chap, and if called Mr. Bell, disclanmed the dignity. “1 
am plain, honest ‘Tom Bell; poor, to be sure, but str itlorware 
id as easy to be known as the stre th of your ale, iandlord ; here's 
to you, Mr. Car--yes, sir, though I sav nt, that should not say it, 
as honest as the skin between vour brows, Mr. ¢ \ r lu »s 

* You are an old countryman, | take it, Mr id 

* Plain Tom, if vou please, sir—mv comrades vavs called me 
honest ‘Tom Yes, s | glory ’ Leuglis 

** And well you may‘ said Michael Car 

“Your comrades said the lan ‘ “So, then, vou have 
served ' 

” Yes I came to this country at the & g's ex se. (aod “ss 
him! here's bis health" 

*] thought so by that mark—-that scar lie 

* At viv scar I vot at it M ’ tla 1 ball from one of 
those red devils just grazed 1 ca a OUk i ece ot my 
ear; you see, sir, they hired trom eloOw, § iitecame hot, mark 
my cheek and clipping my ear wlaz ta scarin tront honour 

’ 


able, evervbody knows. 


* Not always,” said an old, sly-looking farmer in the corner. “1 


remember seeing Tim Turner branded at the wi 1D post 
came hot Whiz—on his cheek Vas rout, a8 you sav, sir, but 
it was not cor side re l over our ‘ 

* You are facetious, sir t ts very different affair.’ 

* It looks very like, th * said the old man himself 





Pie truth is, gentlemen, | have bee of mv ow 








exploits, on this very account , but | have certificates of my ser 
vice under Braddock, and an hono © dpse yg 

* Ttais plain enou », sand Mr. ¢ ; *T see the course the | 
took 

* Just so, sir,” said Tom. “7 Indian fired from the ground.” 

* ] honour a man that has serve = king,” said Michae 

*T should be glad to get service withesome gentleman-farmer , 
for to be a soldier in time of peace, 1 

* Thev are ¢ y se here to eat s 0 ol yuse and hom 
said the landlord, * or to bully us out of our mghts.” 

] want a man on my fat . M ‘ 
A lew davs alter this, honest Dom be vas stalled in office at 


Farmer Car's, and made one at his talrle 


and the negroes, old and young, were de ed with * Massa Bell 
But Tom saw that the b viitest eves of the household looked 
warily upon him He was obsequious——he was cautious—still Mrs 


Car was cold and reserved 





* Mr. Car,” she said in private to her husband, * 
that old countryman ” 


* Why, my dear! he is an honest creature—honest, goodnatured 


have a care of 





ym.” 


* He is a rogue. He has more marks of it than that brand on his 


cheek and that clipt ear.” 

** | have told you how that came 

“ How he says that he got the mark, you have told me; and he 
has taken care to tell the same story in my presence. He says he 
was sent to this country by the king—I belheve ut. When the truth 
is known, we shall find that he was transported as a felon—one of 


the testimonials of his majesty’s bounty to his people of the co- 
lomies.”’ 

Michael Car thought his wife very unreasonable ; and, ike many 
husbands, (too proud to be taught by a wife,) continued his conti- 
dence m * honest Tom Bell.” 

Soon after this avowal of Mrs. Car's opinion, another stranger 
appeared im the village. He was the very reverse of ‘Tom. ° 
thin, pale, serious, he ate sparingly ; drank water, « 


i! oted s« ripe 


ture, and uttered, now and then, a scrap of Latin lis ostensi- 
bie business was to offer himself as a successor to the late school 
master; but he said he had acewentally left bis credentials in Mary- 


land, and would not speak on the subject til they could be sent 





luranece, when the * ftlving machine’ 


tiladelphia m the meredibl 


to him—-a business of some ¢ 
travelled frem New-York to ] 
time of three davs. Accordinely the sch master-aspirant only 
ed himself with the imhabitants good behaviour, with 
tings, and particularly with Mr. Michael Car, 


by mysterious hints of treasures in the bowels of the earth, destined 





e short 








ingra 





occasional prayer mee 


fur the faithful 


fom Bell and Ezekiel Homestrnker (for so was the last come 








worthy named) seemed to be distant from cach other as the poles ; 
and ditlerent im te mperament as either pole and the equator; nay, 
they even hinted s Spric lions To each other s prejudice but old Cesar, 
Car's hereditary slave, (cailed J) Cusar, the family.) once 

when they appeared 


stumbled upon ‘Tom Bell and Ezeku nal 


to be in close communmon Dhev suddenly a« ited fom was 
asked by Casar, * Wot a debtul him and de halt-mimister do m de 
adark toder side cde cow-hhous« 
‘Would you believe it, daddy,” said Tom, lea t him trv 
to convert your grand-daughter, black Rose I told hun it was 


a shame to spoil the wench; and he was trving to make a samt of 
me, when you came 


‘It take a debbil deal to do dat,” said ¢ SAT ind told the story 


when he came home. Mrs. Car heard it ; as stories will be repeated, 


whether good or bad, im the country 

At this period of the blessed , ne, New-Jersey was infest 
ed with gangs of countertevters. The paper money of that day was 
Stain pres i va “ * To counterte is dea ; \ statement 
of the proceedings, and a descrmption of the places of concealment, 
of these rogues, Would be as romanutick as the story of the robber's 
cay all 

While Ezekiel Homestnker was waiting for his credentials, ano 
ther stranger (who avowed himeell a trend of the teacher) arrived 
He travelled wil a pack, and Was an unde ted Hibernian 

"The credentials were long in coms but Lizekvel had found f 


vour with Car, who letened greedily to tints of the secret means 








he possessed of obtain mK, € ! pairectior vy which the 
vdden treasures ol the eat would be « osed (ar essed te 
de a dept Lezekiel w \ \ ‘ th he told him that 
be thust have atrial of his la and ft receive perinission trom 
j er powers before rust i I) es creased Car 
ae e, and at it i ‘ from the i AeTs W \ 
the larmers presence, anc * most cor ! ner 1 
An angel was seen al white, by the blaze of a flame which 
ss ad from the t ol ' ch ! rem unb head 
and the we s we hit a Ik 1a ! tru him! Phe 
yngel Happed his w ‘ sa ea lor tlhe it was ©xX 
ed 
Itus true that Cesar next morning found a cow horn, open at 
ends, near lie bavetach, and someowhal burned in the mantle, 
dit was remembered sfter certain events had taken | ace) that 
© angel spoke Ww ial © of the broguc 
(ar was rmed that a moss er tiust be sent to a spotin the 
Green Mountais, and must be pplied with twenty pounds to bear 
expenses, and lo procure certain materials, not to be yet mentioned 
Car could Spare so mi \fter a time he was permitted to en 
t others mm the scheme and a mu tmectmy of seven othe 


vith Car, was held in an empty bara, when they were toe Ceposit 











eir paper money tia dish, placed in the centre of a eirete andat 

e money Was ollered by pure hearts it would be aceepted—but ul 
any were untaithiul, a sign would be given of rejection 

Phe money was deposited on a pewter dish, a candle stuck in a 
potatoe was the only light, and the dupes were directed to fall on 
their laces outside of the circle, while Ezezrel Homestriker mut 
tered a cantatio Phev did as directed * Now t us see il 

r ollering is accepted "They arose—the money was gone, and 

iV ws remained ais 

lhere was some ttle discontent among the farmers at this ca 
tastrophe, but bezel asserted, and Car believed, tthe guardian 
of the valuabic book resected the olleru wilich was to enable the 
nessenyer to succeed ecauise some one of the company Was fatth- 
less It was sugvested that Car should alone advance the money 


required, and share with the favoured Ezekiel two-thirds of the 
whole treasure to be Oblamed 


(ars avarice struggicd with his desire to gain. Ihe required some 


farther proof of the design be r iavoured by the higher, or at least 
‘ pernatural powers Pius proof was at length promised him 

It happened that about this time a man who was wee as well as 
running, stopped at Squire Cars house, (ler Car had been com 
missioned One OL his mayest) »s pustices,) on business relative to the 
ost-otlice department, mtend r to appoint (ar a post-master 
Nhs man was Benjamin Franklin He tarned over the myht, and 
the neat morning had a private conference with Mrs. Car Benya 
un had seen into the characters of bot i nul and wile betlore 
he went to bed. He arranged the business he came on, with the 
lady, and promised to write trom Philadel; i n conclusion 


He had not been gone ene hour before Mrs. Car called Casar 
" 


=! wd heard someti y of an appardiot (lor one of the negroes 
witnessed the burning haystack, unharmed by tire, froma distance.) 


and something of the cow's-horn had been whispert \ short exa- 
« 


mination was sufficient for this more th witch She knew like 


wise that the pedier stil lurked in the beg 


jourhood, and that her 


had secret meetings, which be Kept in prolound darkness 


from her She sent for ‘Tom Bell 


Tom had a dread of the supenorty of this woman, and more- 
appeared very uneasy during the stay of Doctor Franklin ; 
and had taken especial care to keep out ol his way Hle had even 


pretend d sickness, to avuid 


over had 


appearing at meals—yes, at meals—for 
bemg white and Iree, he was privileged to cat with the family, even 
when company shared the repast 

Mrs. Car directed Casar to remain in the entry or hall, while she 
shut herself up with Tom Bell, and made the old black promise not 
to mention this meeting to his master. 

Cwsar used to say, “1 put a my year to de key-hole, but I only 
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hear buz, buz, buz—and when Massa Bell come out he look as 
white as a sheet—kye he no laugh den.” 

‘The time arrived that was to give Michael Car the desired proof 
of acceptance, and to open his purse for the attainment of the book 
that was to open the treasures of the earth to his grasp. He was 
required to shut himself up at the hour of midmght, when all the 
family were at rest, to await the signal in solitude and darkness. 

The hour arrived, and Michael was punctually attending, in a 
chamber the farthest from that in which he ought to have been 

* Michael! Michael!” said a voice, hollow and supernatural, as 
he thought, * vou have found favour, and the veil shall be removed 
from your eyes.” 

Michael saw a light, and looking up beheld his better angel in the 
shape (that man’s best friend appears in, en ordinary occasions) of 
a good wite 

“My husband! what are you doing here 

** Michael ! Michael!” repeated the unnatural voice ; for to Mrs 
Car it sounded as through a speaking-trumpet. 

* You hear!” cried Michael 

“ Yes. And you shall see !” said his wife. 

The blaek entered, grinning, with a wisp of hay on a pitchfork, 
and advanced to the fire-place. His mistress in an instant clapped 
the candle to the combustible, and Casar thrust it up the chimney, 
while shouts of * Murder! murder!’ were heard amid the clatter- 
ing of the speakimg-trumpet as it fell down the chimney, driving the 
burning hay before it; and in the next instant (black with soot and 
almost smothered in a cloud of smoke,) the conyuror appeared at 
the feet of his detector and conqueror. 

Franklin recognized in Tom Bell a transported felon, (who had 
been branded, whipped, and cropped, since his arrival, to bless ** his 
and had exposed his character to the bet- 


” 


« Come in, Casar !” 


majesty's plantations,” 


ter half of Car; and ‘Tom, on promise of pardon, unfolded the de- | 


signs of his confederates, Ezekiel Homestriker and Patrick Me- 
Donoughoo, both concerned with the counterfeiters of the time, 
the one in making, and the other in circulating, false bills. Mrs 
Car, knowing the appointment with her husband, formed this plan 
for punishing and exposing Ezekiel’s villany, and rescuing Michael 
Car from delusion and ruin. ‘This denouement cured the simple 
Michael of his desire to deal with the devil, and reconciled him to 
making his wife a participator in all his future plans 

The conspirators were permitted to seck safety in flight. Eze- 
kiel and Patrick rejoined the gang of counterfeiters, and ended their 
career, in a few months, on the gallows. Our hero, * honest Tom 
Bell,” took refuge in the outskirts of the great city of New-York, 
behind St. Paul's Church, and lived some years, puzzling the po- 
lice, and disturbing the quiet of many sober citizens by tricks and 
vagaries, which may hereafter be the subjects of familiar history 
or instructive biography, 





AMERICAN HISTORY, 


LINA. 


MEMORIALS OF NORTH CARO 


BY J. SEAWELL JONES. 





* The gentle children of an isle, 
Who knew but to worship and to love."—Russell 


For two days our adventurous vovagers saw no signs of man 
The vine-clad and flowery isle before them seemed to have bloomed 
away its existence unenjoyed by man, and their minds were filled 
with the sublime thought—that in this virgin world the clamour of 
war had never been heard, nor the silence of its shores never violated, 
save by the thunders of the waves, and of the clouds of heaven. 
On the third day, however, this dream was broken, A solitary boat, 
with three savages, turned the northern point of Wokokon, and 
gliding into an indenture in the shore, one of the party sprang upon 
the beach, and coming directly opposite the anchorage of the ships, 
he walked up and down along the water's edge, seemingly in wonder 
at what he saw. When Captain Amadas and three other gentle- 
men approached him in a boat, he made them a speech of much 
length, in his own barbarous tongue, and then firmly stepping into 
their boat, he manifested, by signs his desire to visit their ships. 
How brave is innocence! It goes wheresoever it will, and tn- 
umphs where guilt would fall. It has survived the fiery furnace, 
and once walked upon the stormy sea, as upon the plains of the earth 

The name of this Indian was Manteo; and the whole domestick 
history of England cannot boasta more perfect character. He was 
alike the firm friend of the English, and the stern patriot and de- 
fender of his tribe; and whenever a strife arose among them, he 
held out the olive-branch and made peace upon the principles of 
justice. His savage birth and life were indeed but additional em- 
bellishments of his character; and while he retained the inhuman 
vices of his tribe, he checked the not less odious avarice of his 
new and more civilized associates. In some later number of these 
sketches 1 shall celebrate his humanity, his generosity, and his 
valour. At present I have only space thus briefly to introduce him 
to the reader, and to announce the more astonishing circamstance 
of his hfe—that he was honoured with the reverence, the obedience, 
and the gratitude of the whites, 

On reaching the ships, Manteo wandered about the decks, exam- 
ining every part of them with the curiosity of ignorance ; and hav- 
ing tasted of their meat and of their wine, and received a present 
of a hat and some other trifles, he departed again to his own boat 
and attendants. He then put off into the water and * fell to fish- 
ing, and in less than half an hour he had laden his boat as deep as 
it could swim," and then he came back to the shore, divided his 
fish between the two ships and departed 

The next day Granganameo, the king’ 
canoes, entered Ocracock inlet, and leaving his boats, as Manteo 
had done, in a small cove, he came down to the water's edge near 
the ships. He was attended by forty or fifty men, * very hand- 
some and goodly people, and in their behaviour as mannerly and ervil 
as any of Europe; and they spread down upon the sea-shore a 
long mat or carpet, upon which Granganameo was seated, and * at 
the other ende of this matte four others of his company did the 
hike—the rest stood about him somewhat afar off." 

He showed no signs of fear or mistrust as the English, dressed 
in full array of armour, approached ; but he sat perfectly unmoved, 
and bade them, by signs, to be seated near him, and then he made 
them ‘all figures of joy and welcome—strking on his breast and 
ou his head, and afterwards on ours, to shew we were all one— 
smiling and making shewe the best he could, of all love and famili- 


s 


brother, with a fleet of | 


aritie.” After this welcome, Granganameo made them a long set 
speech, to which Captain Amadas replied by presenting him with 
divers things, which he joyfully received ; and during the whole 
ceremony none of the company of attendants spoke a word audibly, 
|| but each in the other's ear very softly. 

| During this visit the voyagers learned that the country was called 
Wingandaceo, and that the king was named Wingina, and that his 
majesty had recently had a fight, in * which he was shot in two 


places through the body, and once clear through the thigh—by reason | 


whereof, and for that he lay at the chef town of the country, which 
was five day's journey off, they saw him not at all.” ‘Thus, by the 
illness of the king, Granganameo was in authority, and when the 
captain went around making presents to the company of attendants, 
he rose from his seat and took them all away, and indicated to the 
voyagers that all things should be given to him, and that the men 
around were but his servants and his followers 
In a few days the voyagers commenced trading with the savages 
for skins and such other commodities as they possessed ; and on 
showing all their merchandise, the article that most took the fancy 
of Granganameo was a large, bright tn dish, which he seized and 
| elapt it before his breast, and after made a hole im the brim thereof 
and hung it about his neck, making signs that it would defend him 
against his enemies’ arrows—for these people maimtain a deadly and 
ternble war with the people and king adjoining. ‘They exchanged 
the un dish for twenty skins, worth twenty crowns, and a copper 
kettle for fifty skins, worth fifty crowns.” 

A few days after this the captains gave a collation on board the 
ships, and Granganameo came with all his retinue, and they drank 
wine, and eat of their meat and of their bread, and were exceed- 
ingly pleased ; and ina few days more he brought his wife, his 
daughter, and two or three children on board the ships. His wite 
is represented as having been a most beautiful and modest woman 
She wore a long black cloak of leather, with the fur-side next to 
' her skin; her forehead was surmounted with a band of white coral, 

and from her ears swung, even down to her waist, bracelets of pre- 
cious pearl. Her raven hair was streamiug down trom her coral 
crown, and intertwisting itself with her ear-rings of pearl, flowed 
gracefully back over her jetty robe in wild and unshorn luxuriance 
CGranganameo, too, on this occasion, was,dressed im state. A cres- 
cent of unpolished metal, much resembling gold, surmounted his 
head ; and this he would neither remove tor their inspection, nor 
would he even stoop or bend that they might touch it. A band of 
white coral ran around his head, passing over his forehead immedi- 
ately at the bow of the crescent, as if it had been its border; and 
this, with the tuft of hair on the summit of his scalp, completed his 
head-dress. His body was robed ina black cloak similar to the 
one worn by his wife, and this seemed to be the uniform of those 
whom the voyagers denomimated the nobles of the land. The 
young daughter of Granganameo was distinguished by an extraor- 
| dinary cluster of ear pendants, an uncommonly beautiful head of 
richly flowing auburn hair, and a pair of bright chestnuteyes. Such 
were the fashions of the savages of North Carolina 
The civility and kindness of the voyagers were well appreciated 
by Granganameo and his wife, and they spread around the country 
such reports of their good-will, that “a great store of people” 
came down to Wokokon to see the strangers, and to trade away 
skins, pearls, coral, and dyes. During all this intercourse nothing 
occurred to give dissatisfaction on either side, and ina few days we 
find Captain Barlowe, with seven comrades, at Roanoke island on 
a visit to Granganameo. The particulars of this visit deserve to 
be specially detailed, to illustrate not more the manners and customs, 
than the hospitality of the uncorrupted American savage 
On the north point of Roanoke tsland there stood an Indian vil- 
Several were very large and commodious 





lage of nine houses 
dwellings, being built of the best cedar, and containing as many as 
| five rooms. ‘The town was fortified by a circle of pickets, and the 
entrance through this, into the interiwour of the village, was overa 
'turnpike-path, which wound around from the water's edge and 
entered the forufication through an avenue of these picketed trees 
and as Captain Barlowe and 


! 
| This was the town of CGranganame oO; 


| his company approached it in their boats, the wife of the good sav- 
age, being in the entrance near the water's edge, saw and wel- 
comed them cheerfully and friendly 

Granganameo not being at home, the civilities of the tnbe de- 
She 


volved upon his wife—and generously did she acquit herself 
ordered a number of men to draw the boats out of the water, others 
| she appointed to carry the voyagers on their backs, and when they 
| were brought in the outer room, she gave them seats around a large 
fire. Their outer garments, which had been wet in a rain, were 
taken off, quickly washed and dried, and the women of the village 
| came and brought warm water and bathed their feet. My reader, | 
have drawn this picture not from my imagmation, but from history ; 
nor have [ purloimed from classick annals a description of the 
| golden age and thrown it amid the scenery of Roanoke island— 
| but this good Indian woman deserves to live renowned in the his- 
| tory of North Carolina as the good Samaritan, who ministered to 
| the sorrows of the weary and distressed 
| But Granganameo's wife was not satistied even with these cordial 
attentions. She had prepared, in the words of Captain Barlowe, 
*a solemn banquet,” wherewithal to refresh them; and as soon 
| as they had dred themselves and reassumed their outer garments, 
they were ushered imto an inner room to enjoy the feast. ‘The tables 
| were set all around against the walls of the house, and on them were 
placed * some wheate like furmentie ; venison, sodden and roasted ; 
| tish sodden, boiled and roasted ; melons, rawe and sodden ; roots of 
| divers kinds, and divers fruites.”” Their drink was wine, made 
of the grapes of the island, and ginger-cimnamon and sassafras-water 
laims—** we were entertained with all love and 


a 





Captain Barlowe exe 
| kindness, and with as much bountie, after their manner, as they 
could possibly devise. We found the people most gentle, loving, 
and faithful, and such as live atter themanner of the golden age 

The house of Granganameo comprised tive rooms. The hall in 
which the vovagers first entered, the banquet-room, and then came 
two sleeping-chambers, and m the rear of them all was the sanc- 
tum, in which they kept an dol to bend before and to worship, and 
The feast went otf glo- 


| 


| * of whom they spoke incredible things.” 
riously. The voyagers gave many signs of their pleasure and grati- 
fication, and the good woman implored them to tarry for the might; 
bat the prudent Captain Barlowe preferred lounging in an open boat 
near the shore during a rainy might, lest there might be some mis- 
| carriage. She, however, sent them mats to cover with, and brought 
down to the boat, with her own hands, some supper put in pots ; 
and Captain Barlowe concludes his account of the feast by declar- 
| ing, thata more kind or loving people cannot be found in the world 
Let us now see what information, as to the geography of the, 


\| Pomonick under an independent king, named Piamacum 


| country, these voyagers acquired. The Indian name of the Albe- 
, marle sound was Occam, and into it flowed a river called Nomopana, 
| and near the mouth of this river was a town called Chowanook, and 
| the name of the king thereof was Pooneno. The Pamlico shores 
of the county of Carterek were called Secotan, and those of Cra- 
ven, Pomomck. Secotan was under the king of Wingandaceo, and 
In the in. 
teriour, toward the setting sun, the country was called Newsiok, 
| and through it coursed the river Neus. The king of this country 
|| was in alliance with Piamacum, and had aided him in a war against 
| the Secotans. The journal of Captain Barlawe speaks, too, of a 
| river called Crpo, which flowed into the Oecam, in which were 
found “great store of muscies’’ producing pearls, and constant 
allusion is made to a great town called Shicock, which was said to 
be five days’ journey from the banks of the Occam 

There was a tradition about Secotan, that some years before the 
arrival of the vovagers a ship had been wrecked on the coast, and 
the unfortunate strangers had been preserved by the savages. They 
remained ten days on the southern cape of Wokokon island, and 
afterwards put to sea in a rudely constructed craft, and were seen 
no more. Some weeks after their boat was found wrecked on a 
contiguous island, and these were the only people * well apparelled 
and of white colour’ of whom the Indians had ever heard. 

I will here conclude my notices of the voyage of Captains Ama- 
das and Barlowe. ‘The report which they made to Sir Walter 
Raleigh gave a powerful impulse to the adventurous spirit of the 
whole British nation, and was distinguished at that day as the very 
beginning of the authority of England over the present territory of 
the United States. A rich bracelet of pearl was carried home and 
worn by Sir Walter as an emblem of his new dominions, and Man- 
teo and Wauchese, two of the native savages, were passengers 
back to England, where they became the companions of the noble 
Lord Proprietor of Virginia 





THE FINE ARTS, 


MR. COLE’S FOURTH AND FIFTH PICTURES, 
In the fourth picture of the “ Course of Empire,” we see that which has 
been, in all past Limes, the consequence of the prosperity exhibited in the 
third. It has heretofore been the destiny of man to abuse the gifts be- 
stowed upon him. When he has attained power, he has oppressed his fel- 
low man. The Nimrods, the mighty hunters of the Earth, have placed the 
yoke on the multitudes, whose individual ignorance has prevented the know- 
ledge of their aggregate strength; and the task of bearing burdens to erect 
pyramids and palaces, has continued the ignorance to which their oppres- 
sors doomed them. They have followed in the ranks, as armed slaves, to 
the work of conquest, and in the train of the conqueror, or dragging his trie 
umphant car, as Uf glorying inthe acts which debased them. Such us the 
state the painter has shown in his third picture, as the proud height to 
which Empire Aas attained , and by the fourth i the senes, we are taught 
that the inevitable consequence of such a state, (luxury, power, and its 
abuse,) Is destruction 

We see the magnificent capital of a great empire overthrown by the 
slaves of another conqueror, who ts gaining glory by shedding the blood 
of his fellow-creatures , and erecting another throne upon the ruins of the 
Pharach who had preceded hin—upon the wreck of temples, statues, pala- 
ces, and every monument of man’s scrence, taste, industry, or pride. The 
savage enemy has burst into the late gorgeous city, and the sword is busy 
in the murder of its helpless inhabitants, while the torch ts spre 


his 





lation through the late dwellings of princes and shrines of idols The glure 
of fire illumines where late a tranquil sunlight gilded—clouds of smoke de- 
form the sky which we had seen in the purity of natur: The triumphal 


arch has fallen. The stupendous bridge over which the hero passed in all 
the pride of conquest, Is shattered and covered by armed slaves or ferocious 
robbers, The waters, late bearing only the burden of an enriching com- 
merce, now are agitated by contending engimes of war, and stained with 
the blood of combatants. In the toreground of this scene, so terribly fraught 
with instraction, helpless children and lovely females (as helpless) are seen 
‘the victims of a barbarous soldery ; and the colossal statue of the gladiator 
(that monument of the skill and the depravity of those whose overthrow we 
are Witnessing) stands towering to the heavens it had insulted, vamly hft- 
ing a shield over the crumbling empire and its vanquished hosts, while 
the head of the emblem of savage war, rolls, mutilated, at the base of its pe- 
Sach is the merited downfall of all the empires which the earth has 
ore known, They have been founded inignorance ; erected by injustice ; 


destal 
heret 





finished by tvranny and overthrown by the causes which raised them 

The fifth preture closes this eventful history ; andthe same hill, the same 
water, the same nature, look mourntully on the wrecks of empire. The 
hight of dav is fading—the moon ts msing—the remains of the city may be 


vet seen, soon to moulder awav, after stance A tew ages in the desert, hke 
the P Palmyra, or the Pyramids of E t, to remind men of the va- 
nity of all desires not founded on truth, and on the love of the Creator 








lars of 


THE NATIONAL THEATRE. 


The Hamblin benefit, which will take place on Tuesday evening next, at 
the National theatre, promises to be a brilliant affair. The bill is one of un- 
usual attraction, and the publick will have the pleasure of witnessing, what 
sreally a novelty in the present state of the drama, the whole of one of 
Shakspeare’s plays, (Henry the Fourth,) well performed throughout. Ham- 
blin’s Hotspur is one of his best characters, and the Prince of Wales could 
not find a more dashing and spirited representative on the stage than m 
Mr. Barrett. Of Mr. Hackett’s Falstaff ut speaks very loghlv, and Mr 
Fivnn is exceedingly clever mm Pems. The tragedy will be followed by an 
sdmurable address, written by James Nack, to be spoken by Mrs. Flynn, 
who will doit well. Then comes the popular and inmitable Power tn one 
of his Hiberman morceaur Celeste and Miss Watson—and 
Dowton, Mrs. Barrett, Miss Clifton, and several others, who will do what is 
set down for them inthe best manner, T nice of admission, (which is 
certainly Warranted by this unusual array of d iwulshed professional talent,) 
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succeeded by 














has been raised te three dollars—and it would be reasonable at almost any 
sum It is net more than once in a hfe-time that such an entertainment is 
prepared tor the play-going population, anc would be a reproach to them to 
suppose that the house would not be crow i. We agree with the commit- 





tee, that the reasons for this benetit are vanous and all-sufficient, and that 

















**Mr. Hambiin’s long and spirited career im the publick service, and its ca- 
lamitous termination, sweeping away in one hour the gains of many years 
of arduous tor his punctilious performance of a his pecumary and pub- 
ck engagements—lis uniform and w ng exertion upon every benevolent 
occasion, and for every meritorious omect—his stincuished talents asa 
tragedian tid his tidustry, energy and enterprise as a manager, entitle him 
to the sympathy and estimation of the frends of literature and the drama 
in this country 

We were happy to find that the exertions of the gentlemen who have 
formed themselves to the committee to bring this cor Imentary and 
farewell benefit to a desirable result, have been responce > with the ut- 
most cordiality by the * bright particularstars” whe will form the anique con- 
stellationatthe National theatre, on Tuesday evening next. We trust that, as 
the amatick festival Is universallv popular, no ungraciously dissenting 
voice will, as on some former occasions, endeavour to mar the harmony of 
the scene, or take away the crace of the intended compliment For the 
special information of our respected frend, the editor of the Commerctal Ad- 
wertiser, We hat we were not the orginator, that we had lit- 
tle or noth ts details, and that we declined wm fefo the honour 
that was prof ming the * poet laureate” of the ** commemoe- 











ration” —and all to save ourselves trom his reproot' We she ihave been very 
happy to have been serviceable, however, had We not found vothers equally 
zealous inthe cause, with far more influence and alntity in these matters 
than ourselves. We beg him not to consider this notice of a circumstance that 
he has, no doubt, long torgotten, but which we have not ceased to teel, as an 
medication of an untmendly spirit toward him, for we owe him many thanks, 


except parenthe- 
nfluenced by such 
fore, that he will 

re indited, and 
er, our humble 


and he has them. and, the Mirror being a non-combatant 
tically) he has nothing te apprehend from it, if we were 
feelings, which we here studiously disclaim. We trust, there 
take these remarks in the same gentle spirit in which they 
animadvert with severity upon the present plate num 
jarte, ts unageressive editor 
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LITERARY NOTICES OF THE WEEK. 


BOOK TABLE. 


We have again looked through the Magnolia for 1837, with the 
view of doing justice to its embellishments, as these are the prin- 


cipal scope and object of a publication of this nature, the letter- | 


press being merely subsidiary to the engraving, and prepared in illus- 
tration and explanation thereof. We cannot say that these specimens 
of art are equal to those of the preceding volume. They are thirteen 
in number ; the first is a portrait of a lady, (Esperanza,) by Cheney, 


from a miniature by Cummings, and we cannot say of it anything | 


very flattering to the painter as a work of art, or to the taste of 
the publishers in selecting itj@s the prime feature of the book 
The engraver has exerted the utmost skill of his successful burt, 
to make a good thing of it, but the violent outline of the mght 
shoulder offends the eye scarcely less than the awkward disposition 
of the drapery. The rignette title, drawn and executed by Casi- 
lear, is a very sweet and delicate piece of work ; the figure is 
graceful, and we only perceive one drawback in the disproportionate 
length of the neck. ve Rover's Triumph 1s one of the blemishes 
of the volume ; it ts a vapid performance ; and, to our certain 
knowledge, quite unlike the original. The half-length portrait of a 
lady, entitled Castella, by Inman, engraved by Parker, is a very bold 
and strong piece, with a forcible, but not very attractive expression 
of countenance, and not at all complimentary to the Venetian ladies 
of other days—certainly not at all akin to those described by Byron 





“ They've pretty faces vet, those same Venetians, 
Black eves, arched brows, and sweet expressions still ; 
Such as of old were copied from the Grecians, 
In ancient arts by moderns memick'd all ; 
And like so many Venuses of Titans.” 

We are apprehensive that most of the paintings have been spoiled 
by the engravings. Neither Inman nor Chapman have had justice 
done them, and ‘ Sunset on the Hudson,” from Weir's painting, 
can be no representation of the original It is engraved by Rolph, 
is wiry and hard as adamant; there is adeficiency in the brightness 
of the foreground ; the hills in the distance are good, but the clouds 
that skirt the horizon are barbarous. ‘“ Oberon,” painted by Miss 
Hall, and engraved by Prudhomme, is, we conceive, a decided fail- 
ure. “Storm coming on,” by Inman, engraved by Rolph, is a tine 
specimen of Mr. Inman's powers as a landscape painting, and that 
is all we can m justice say about it. The “ Wrath of Peter Stuy- 
vesant” isa capital picture, and well engraved ; Casilear has done it 
full justice, and both painting and engraving teem with merit.“ The 
Freshet,”’ by Chapman, and from the uri of Hinchelwood, is an 
exceedingly fine and thrilling piece, and ts creditable to both ; the 
same painter has also contributed a gorgeous performance, called the 
* Lake of the Dismal Swamp,” which Smilhe bas put upon steel ; 
it cannot fail to delight, being nch, sparkling, and faery-hke.  An- 
other piece by Chapman, engraved by Hinchelwood, ts effective, but 
requires greater strength ot foreground. We are convinced that 
no one recognizes the Astor House in the plate which purports to 
give its likeness and gigantick dimensions. It was drawn and en- 
graved by Dick; but it 1s too narrow and poorly drawn, and the ani- 
mals attached to the omnibuses, caléches, and other vehicles are 
more lke rats than the noble quadrupeds they caricature. We 

spoke of the literary qualities of the Magnolia on a former occa- 
sion, and it is needless to go into repetition here ; but we omitted 
to speak of its typography, which 1s perfect We do not believe 
there is a single errour in the book either in spacing, punctuation, 
division or orthography ; and the impression ts fair, uniform, and 
beautiful throughout, reflecting the very highest credit on Messrs 

Hopkins and Son, We could have wished they had chosen some 

other standard of spelling than that of Dr. Noah Webster, who ts 
doing more than all the lexicographers combined to barbarize the 
English language ; but this, we understand, 1s to be attributed to the 

publishers and editors, and not to the printers. 

The Harpers have made a valuable addition to their Classical 
Library, the twenty-ninth, thirtieth, and thirty-first of which, just 
published, embraces the Muses, or the History of Herodotus, trans- 
lated from the original Greek by the Rev. William Beloe. It is 
quite idle to talk about the merits of this admirable narrative of the 
earliest profane historian, who gives us a corrected series of the 
legends of antiquity, and the first settlements of the nations who 
were afterwards so famous in arts and arms. This * father of his- 
tory” is the first link in the cham of events, after holy writ, and 
modern discoveries have contirmed many of his statements which 
had long been considered fabulous. Mayor Rennell’s famous map 
of India corresponds wih the data of Herodotus, and is indeed one 
of its best illustrations. Beloe’s translation is the best in the lan- 
guage; and although it does not pretend to give the inconceivable 
sweetness, richness, and Jactea vbertas of the original style, it nar- 
rates the same event in a tripping, neat, and frequently elegant nar- 
rative. The best translation in any language is Dean Swift's 
Longinus, which, we presume, the Harpers intend to give as one of 
the volumes of this series 

The numerous and respectable members of the Episcopal com- 
munion are much indebted to Messrs. Conner and Cooke, corner of 
Ann and Nassau streets, for the most splendid edition of ihe beau- 
tiful liturgy of their church that we have ever seen. It is the ne 
plus ultra of typography in this country ; the paper is vellum ; the 
characters are large, handsome, and distinct; the impression 1s 
faultless, and the beauty of holiness could never be inculcated from 
a more beautiful volume. It has been got up with an entire regard- 
lessness of expense, in the character and quality of its decorations, 
and, whether in the private oratory, or the publick place of worship, 
it is a glorious proof of the perfection attained by the arts. With 
its rich gilding, exquisite binding, and all the accessories we have 
mentioned, it looks more like an ancrent and ilummated missal, or 
Heures, than the Book of Common Prayer of the English Epis- 
copal Church 

Messrs. Carey, Lea and Blanchard have issued Astoria, in two 
very handsume roval octavo volumes. ‘They contain delightful 
reading, calculated to please every taste, and form another blos- 
som in the wreath that entwines around Mr. [rving’s literarv crown. 
As we have previously spoken at length respecting this work, and 
given a foretaste of his quality, we will not recapitulate. 

Mr. Homer's Address, delirered hefore the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Mechanick Association, on the sixth of last month. The ob- 


jects, aims, and tendencies of these admirable assoc:ations are 
clearly detined and eloqnently recommended, and every well-wisher 
of the arts and scicnces would do well to read this clear and forci- 
ble exposition 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Weare » to be compelled to apologize for the non-appearance of the second 
1 chapter of Mr. Wilhs’s story ; an accident has rendered tts postponement una 

voidable.—Legends of the Library shall appear wn our next.— The Righ's of 

Dominion ts also acceptable. —Cliots under consideration.—Rus in Urbe ts tn- 
formed that the subject he alludes to cannot be discussed un these columns.— Awii- 
cus Patrice ts respectfully referred to the political papers. —P. Q. us very pecw 
hiar.—A European ts right; but what can we do ?—Corlebs on the subject of 
* single @easedness,” «s discourteous and ungaliant. He stands reproved.— 
Communwations not here noticed, shall be attended to tn our next 
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| A homily on betting.—It is quite useless to attempt to reason upon the ab- 
surdity of laying wagers, or of the folly of thinking that “ T'll lay you such or 


j Such a sum upon it,” is a conclusive argument, although in many cases it 


| may be an unanswerable one, where the nch blockhead appeals to his purse» 
| as his ultima ratio. Several accounts of absurd wagers, have recently been 


quoted from the foreign journals, and as we have been much amused by them, 





we have taken the trouble to collect, arrange, condense, and translate some 


of the most remarkable instances of this habit, for the edification of the 


readers of the Murror 
| Without going too far back into the obscure annals of antiquity, we will first 
allude to the famous bet of the courtezan Lats, at Athens, to disarm the virtue 
of the philosopher Nenocrates. In order to attain her end, the insidious syren 
came tothe stoick’s residence at a late hour, and, pretending that she was pur 
sued by the officers of justice, begged him to give heran asylum. Nenocrates 
received her kindly, regretted the scantiness of his accommodations, but of 
tered her the half of his only couch. The most beautiful woman of Greece 
| gladly availed herself of the profler, and the most virtuous of men came off 
safe from the rude trial of his firmness. The Romans had a great taste for 
wagers and bets ; and there was a conventional form among their usages of 
ratifving this species of contract, by taking from their finger the mag which 


the higher classes wore, and consigning tt to the custody of a third party or 


Une A contract thus ratified was obligatory, and gave a right of action 


} at law to enforce payment. One of the widest and most audacious bets 
that was ever offered was that of a physician named Asotepiades, who bet 
ted that he would never be ill in his whole life, absurd and impious as was 


this presumption, he gamed his wager, although he could not enjoy tt, for 





when he died, his decease was preceded by no sickness, dying suddenly 

a fall down stairs, ina very advanced period of lite No one can forget the 
memorable wager of Cleopatra with Mare Antony, that she would eat what 
should cost a millon of the money of that day, at a single meal, everylhudy 


knows that she caused a pearl ot inestimable value to be dissolved in a cup> 


which she filled with wine and swallowed ; bal everybody is not aware, 
that, had the amorous triumvir chosen to contest the matter, the black 
browed queen of Egypt would have had to mourn the loss of her jews 
without obtaining an equivalent , for it is an axiom of the civil law, that wa 
gers are contracts founded on good faith, and there should not be any equ 
vocation either m the facts or the words in which they are couched Now 
when a party engages to eat at one repast the value of a certain sum, i bs 
evident that the eng 
bles, and not in extra-alumentary substances, which are trandulently titre 


rement is that the amount should! iimeata 





¢ eXpendes 


duced into the economy of the table We are certainly of opmien that had 


the case been submitted to any jury, the queen would have been nonsuites 


A practice was tor a long time prevale nt in Genoa, and from it, most likely, 





the present system of lotternes originate The five senators who othe 
with the doge, governed the republick, were nominated tn thes manner the 
names of the nobles who were qualified to aspire to this dignity, trom the 
number of one hundred and eight to one hundred and ten, were tns« ed 
upon tickets, and deposited in an urn; from these, ive names were drawn 
out, and their bearers were elected to the station, Onthis election a s it 
variety of bets was based ; either that acertain one of the one hundred ar 
ten wouid be drawn the first, or that such a name would be among the tive 
or that two given names would be among those favoured by fortune TD 


some even Went So far as to bet upon all hve whom they desicnated spec 
cally ; mm short, all the combinations of numbers which have since been in 
troduced into lottertes, were there first practised upon names The suns 
risked upon this kind of wager were enormous, tor the populace wagered 


the wealthy. It 





upon the chance of its governours with the same avidity s 


isasingular fact, that in this country, where the election of magistrates 


gave rise tosuch a universal rage tor gambling, It Was prohiuted t etupen 
marriages, or to undertake marine tneurance at Rome it was expressly 
forindden by law tobet upon the death, or the choiwe of the popes, or upon 
promotions to the cardinalate and what ts stranger still, the custom, which 
was allowed at Genoa, was positively prohibited at Venice, where Wagers on 
the election of the authorities were severely pumshed 

In the vear 1634, the parliament of Dole, in France, was required to de 
cide upon an extraordinary wager between two inhalntants of Pasmes. One 
of the two had eed, that, if the other would pay lim twenty-four francs 


in hand, he would furnish him with a certain quantity of grains « 





f miiliet im 


a proportion to the number of children who should be born within a certam 
extent of country, and be baptized, durmg one vear. For the first 1 . hee 
Was to furnish one crain; two for the second. tour for the third, and s nh, 
always doubling the numberof grains for each successive birth The num 
ber of children born Was sixty-six, and the propertion of grams t mM Sty 


phed, Was so enormous, that the party bound by the bet demanded the « 


celling of the contract, as being founded upon an impracticable condit " 
The court, in effect, decided atter having made the necessary cal ition, 
that the wager was naturally impossible to be fulfilled , and it consequently 
decreed that the party who had received the twenty-four francs on ceudition 


of anevent which he declared himself not able to meet, should re 


sum to his opponent, and should pay an additional sum of twenty-tour trancs, 


which was the only chance of loss incurred by the gamer, 1, the millet ha 
ng been furnished, be had lost the bet. This judgement to us does not appea 

all equitable , for there was a physical imposs ty that the uner could 
have lost; he had made tus calculations before-hand, and knew that his a 
versaryv, of whose yorance he took advantage, could not mas vy pert n 
he condition he had undertaken ; it was, therefore, to give it tts 4 | 
name, a wager based upon bad taith, and should have been quas 
altogether 

The bet which the Count de Saillant cained of the Prince de Conde, 1 
memorable tnstancs He laid ten thousand crowns that he would go twice 
from the gate of St. Denis to Chantilly at fall gallop, and return to his start 
ing place in the space of six hours The distance from St. Dens to Cte 
tilly ys thirty miles, and the ets on both sales exceeced at t 
The count equipped himself with a tight belt rownd the waist, and his 
Was SWalieu as it were wit st sot worste ; be placed a leaden ‘ 
i his mouth, to keep it fresh and moist. Relays of horses were station n 
the road, everything that iid in the slightest manner obstruct the ¢ ‘ 
was carefully remove und a clock was fixed to the gate of St. Denis t 
mark the precise stant of starting and return. The count dashed forwa 
1ad was out of sight In an instant, on cuanging horses, he stepped out of 
one saddle into the other wit t touching the round, when he perce: vé 
that tue horse he rode was warm and soural in wind, he forced > nwa 
adoubie stage her so we amd with such spirit that he accom) bie 
his wager, when he sill had eighteen minutes to spare of the se wi 
tine and he undertook in the remainuw space of the sia hours to ride to 


' Versailles, (eleven 





iles,) and personally inform the king, who took a great 
interest in the wager of the event. We are sorry to be compelled to add, 
that the result of his exploit was fatal to the gallant count, as he died six 
months afterward , and his physicians declared, that the maiady whieh car- 
nied him off was brought on by his extraordinary efforts to win the bet 

The year 17: 


ing that it rained on St. Swithen’'s day, and remembering the popular super 





> Was extremely rainy, anda banker, named Bulliot, (remark 


stition, that if it rained on that dav, each of the following forty davs would 
be more or less wet and it having rammed also on the day of St. Gervais, 
who has also the reputation of being an hydraulick saint,) laid a wager that 
it would be wet for forty consecutive days Several persons took it up, and 
the wager was reduced to writing in these terms. “ If, dating from St. Ger 
Vais’ day, it rains more or little during forty days succrsmrely, Dullbot will te 
considered to have gained { it cease to ram for only one day during that 
time, Bulliot has lost.” On these terms Bullot betted against all whe pre 
sented themselves, an i that dav he deposited a very large sum of money 
he sums wh he put inte the hands of the umpires, he took 


rold-headed canes, snufl-boxes, and pewels of every kind, whose value was 



































ippraised, aud agaimst which be placed money. It ts said, that one person 
having ne ready money, betted on a lot of fine Holland shirts, and that Bul 
t accepted the gage This wager made a great deal of noise, and as the 
chances were decidedly against Bulliot, many people accepted the conditions, 
und were underwritten by Bulliot , but, as he had deposited all his cash, he 
was forced t res’ notes and ‘alls of exchange ; and s hie 
credit was well esta it is related that he issued paper to the amount 
of fifty thousand crowns, It w be readily conceived that the here of this 
Wacer bocame quite Lashionalle ami that, during the time that elapsed be 
fore the denouement of the affair, he excited as much interest and curiosity 
as Would have boon felt for a monarch or a warnour Wherever he appear 
ed, he attracted unive amd he became se popular, (hat be was 
na the su ‘ 4} i rth tels s it teat wa t true 
character, and it efore the expiration of the due tume 
BR t was rune mi sot ighiv that he could not honour the esand 
sot exchange which bere bis name The | these sthons 
thedte entorce payment eihi as the ancient ss Well as the how ¢ ec, 
did not recognize debts of this character, they endeavoured to pass them 
selves off as henna fide t s, Whe had taken Bu t's notes for other con 
siderat ithan the w ‘ unui that they ought t paid or comy mle f 
t the as hees mide appear tv the dates an heres nee, that a 
these notes ’ ’ ‘ { the wager They we therefore, nonsulted, 
and the debt ' ‘ verable 
Want of space prevents our 7 eeding further with the narrative of a 
morable Wagers ot tt dese iT utwew preeeed with thor on some 
future occasion The t ire cited trom French men s; Aime 
rean, English, a Italan works teem with similar tstances equally amus 
ne an ntere s “ pera a | ' i nature ‘ ipon 
chance ane mew ial ‘ ave ! wa to jrare the uture wi put 
‘ ones it ‘ ‘ es 
Satisfaction from ed We have seena ‘ ne the rounds, of the 
Shiltul manner in w han anery gentioman w found fault with a news 
paper paragraph w forthe ya contrivance which caused him t vata 
hasty retreat This story we copie “one Years age inte the Merrer, and 
had a wel deal of tu Ss the reader may remember ut 1 t ting 
‘ That have away, am! happening to know precisely the 
facts of the alla we take this ppertunity of statin them as they actu 
uly eecurre We happen to know the precise particulars of the case, and 
the principal party wa the taree sid as the story ts an amesing one, we wil 
narrate itas iteccurred. Mr. JI the son of an Essex baronet, Sir T 
1 . held an office under the government, the revenues derwed trom 
“ in suth vintain bis establishment, as he tl it befitting 
the taste and cot fave eman, Tle was fond ef ery mers a 
ent nent aaypee s ‘ tint foun plenty of f as waves 
happens when ¢ enacts the amy von On one oecasion, he zg ca 
ve pole is ‘ ri ! to tl Lowden custon { was an 
nounced the “ the fashionable « utment of the Morning 
Post, that Mr J. 1 ive splen nner on such aday 
| wt ! st ehhs I ! an wowonk, the secur as 
‘ eat ote bie ten t ’ ehh to t this remark 
' ‘ s out tine r were as nune ws as the 
Stu y this ‘ “! Mr. Il proceeded to the Joh 
Fleet-street, t ll the editor te account for his inpertinence mod having 
eon ushere it st n emande ma percmptory tone, that the editor 
should be sent to hin tant He continued pacing about the apartment, 
chaf srt ute " trons uponthe penner of the paragraph he the 
' s! } st nto tury by the ms he erves his sides with his 
ta Alter waitin ‘ uf tive minutes, he beard a erull and thick wowe, in 
the passa ‘ Where's the man what wants me uid presently the 
r Was fang open, an 1 walked Mr. John Shackell, the ostens# editor 
md publisher ot the paper, whe was em dto stant as a brazen shield 
betwoen the angry publick and Mr. Theodore Hook. When a libel case was 


decided against the paper, Mr. Shackell went to prison, and the proprietors 





patd the time, a we jim three cuimews a week to make him comforta 
em the King’s Bench On the present occasion he was attired in a 
rough, eat at so @ bear's shin, with « furey thehts amd ¢ p boots, 
witha Ww crowne ond slouched hat, with a beleher cravat tied loosely 
sone his neck, and vanele hunting-wt of formidable dimensions in his 
hand, wt h, when administeres vac ssus like himself, would have been 
the death of any « ary mort "We sir.” saul he, addressing our ex- 
pects friend whatr tbe vour tusiness with me pray on 
“WW ‘ ad re i low t 1 our triend, taken rather a wk at the 
«! © re esentat ‘ the witty, satirical, sharply-cuttin ronica rnd 
wiekod Bs are ithe editer of the paper ™—** Ves, Lhe, at your sar 
e, sir,” was the res fe, accompanied with a signihcant tap of bis b > 
withhus huge I ow *Woll, sir,” answered Mr. i » “Thad the h 
neuer ‘ here, t t to—oh' ah’ te request you would have the 
viness to have m ime pul upon your list of subseribers, and | have the 
pleas “ a ve wl n *Sarvant sir, sarvant, sir, 
. " r all the favours’ ad as the deor turned upon the re 
’ ° t iM John I , Shacks rinned, and exclaimed, * Done the 
su ‘ ‘ ‘ 
in proy As example of the erwhelming power of the pas 
ed not ‘ nthe state of Maine, where a man was seized 
with suchay ent excess of rage, that he became speechless, and fell down 
This case m the adede t these cited ) Senera, . i his treatise 
del We res ther { anextraordinary stance of fury in a man, 
whose wrath was insuch a state, that, huding velhing elee to vent 
srage Upe he eevee fane t rof Shakspeare, tore it into tatters, 
snd fung the » autre t e winds 
Du " The entire edit al frate tv of Jackson cit nthe state of 
Mississ reces passed to be 1, for the purpose of settling a 
s tere ‘ ‘ had set vmallt her by the ears Really, we 
we thes rent * s ha niopted the escutcheon of a 
{ { i “ ‘ esk anu supported by two pistols 
Edatorral arrangemen Mr. Legvett has retired from the associate editor 
5 t Even r’ and a wes his intention of publishing a weekly 
teal a " papert « called the Plawmdrale, on the plan of the 
London Eramain nit ’ of next mont! The Daly Advertiser bas 
eon amalea “ ress, under the title of the Datly Leprese 
< acted Messrs. T fand Brooks 
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THE FINE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 
A SONG OF THE OLDEN TIME—ARRANGED BY HENRY RUSSELL—AND RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO THE READERS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 








| We are very much indebted to Mr. Russell for the following fine old English ballad, which, although composed, it is said, nearly three hundred years ago, is now first published in the United States. It gives 
a natural and vigorous picture of the heartiness and energy of ancient manners, and contrasts forcibly with the habits of living of the gentlemen of the present day, as well as with the lyrical literature 
which this generation affects. No one can read the words without being struck with their simplicity and truth; and no one can listen to the musick without thinking of Sir Philip Sydney's emotion on 
hearing the antique ballad of Chevy Chase, which, although ‘ sung by some blind old crowder, moved his heart as if with a trumpet sound.’ Washington Irving's exquisite taste winnowed the poetry 
from the mass of the ballad stores of England, and Russell has arranged it with a skill and tact which will give it currency throughout the musical circles. We wish all the subscribers of the Mirror could 
hear Russell sing it, as, by the universal acknowledgment of all who have had that gratification, he 1s unrivalled for purity, strength, and sweetness of tone, and exercises quite a thrilling effect upon the 
feelings of his audience. His is considered to be the most powerful barytone voice that was ever heard in this country, and he is at once placed by the musical critics and amateurs at the head of his profession. 
We had the pleasure of predicting his success while he was yet dubious and uncertain, and it is with real satisfaction that we pen the foregoing remarks, whose application proves that our anticipation was 
correct. He is yet a stranger among us, having been but a few months in the United States, and that period spent in Rochester, where he has been teaching musick, and delighting everybody. We trust 
that he may be induced to make this city his residence, and should he embrace the stage as a profession, we confidently promise him the most flattering and brilliant success that ever attended the 
ellorts of any vocalist 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE FOURTH VERSE. 
His hall so old, was hung around with pikes, and guns, and bows, Wher winter cold brought Christmas old, he opened house to all, But time, though old, is strong in flight, and years roll’d swiftly by, 
With swords, and good old bucklers, that had stood ‘gainst many foes; And, though three score and ten his years, he featly led the ball ; When autumn’s falling leaf foretold this poor old man must die ! 
And there his worship sat in state, in doublet, and trunk-hose, Nor was the houseless wanderer then driven from the hall, He laid him down right tranquilly, gave up life's latest sigh, 
And quaffed a cup ot good old wine, to warm his good old nose— For, while he feasted all the great, he ne’er forgot the small— While heavy sadness fell around, and tears bedewed each eyve— 
Like a tine old Enghsh gentleman, all of the olden time. Like a fine old English gentleman, all of the olden time For this good old English gentleman, all of the olden time 
Tue author or st. Leon.—It is related of Godwin, that when TRANSMIGRATION OF sovLs.—One ¢ ie tet ge ' 
ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. $ g ‘ ne cannot but sometimes believ« 
. writing the life of Chatham, he applied to his friends for anecdotes il- in the transmigration of souls. Every dog, from the yrave, serene 
- lustrative of the man Faucett had been present at the delivery of ook) old mastiff down to the noisy whiffet, tells us that there is 
THE FIELD OF CORN. his celebrated speech on the ranting of general warrants, and Was some ng init Did you ever watch a doz while he is dreaming’? | 
e ‘ muen siruck wiih tue fore t inguage used by the noble speaker in olten tuink he has his humanity thoughts about him then—that he is 
Let others praise the myrtle flowers reference to  houscholder’s righte—" Every man’s house is hie ces- | suffering from consciousnces of some two-lcered erimesdreadful 
From southern summers sprung ; tle. Why’ Beeause it ts surrounded by a moat or defended by a ones, perhaps, for whieh, wandering jew-like e is punished wn 
The glory of Italian bowers wall? No—it may be a straw-built hut—the wind may enter it—the — hus present form, a tarrier upon eart! 
By bard and beauty sung ; rain may enter it, but the king cannot.” He had retamed it in his Bap portrRY.—On perusing some lines the other day. entitled “a 
While Rosalie’s endearing grace memory and gave it to Godwin verbatim, who, in making use of it In Joose leaf from my commonplace-book.” the enormity of the pernetr 
‘ry | h olur ted it follows Ser sxan’s house is his castle , 1 f the per; 
Is in my mem'ry borne, MS VOLUME, FEpeated I AS TOLLOW Every man’s hou es tion was so striking, that I wondered e owner had not had his book 
he 7 « nter it } fu i ds of ici Me stle ure nd ' 
I'li not forget ovr trysting-place ae nae ree eee ee Se a ee ee —— ound over to keep the piece, instead of allowing any part of it to go 
Was in the fic ld of corn 3 oo at large 
THe MANTLE oF scott.—Walter Scott's mantle has fallen upor INCONGRUITIES—A man 1 ner selling thread and needles P 
_ a : z : . ‘ tat biaan ing thread and needle puts 
The branching vines beneath our feet Mr. James, but sits upon him as a Spanish cloak upon a New-York — one in mind f a bull-terrier « nz mic Women and 
I n in mind « « 1 i i z nice oni and cats ¢ 
No purple clesters bore, gentleman. The material is five and correctly fashioned, but he canno to scratch their eyes out for inte ring wiih their line of busimess 
° ] ' ’ 1 aa } ! } 
But fruit more sunny-hued and sweet— wear it like the Spaniard ; it is eternally getting between his legs an oz 
} is if Vow 
The pumpkin’s yellow store tripping hin up. All Sir Walter's copyisis lave a quantum su f 
7 ~ , ' . ’ voli iorses”” fk ei hari os o ht he been TI e ius mv favourite flower 
The plaintive queil that harboured near NS horses” for their ey: eters ere oe ee 4 gts theses gs el ps 
> M. : seen slowly pursuing their way through one of those numerous «ce On its tablets of crimson I swore, 
Prolonged his note forlorn, ine: dike: ial eal mein the ale Uieke eae tiie « apa et Phat up to my last living hour, 
i . ef i ‘ ue i“ Ss ' i aug + UL TS Sew & t = 
And every sigh and sound was dear : : : vate: I never would think of thee more 
- S mance a pause tnacr a ivled oak, which is very minutely des 
Among the Indian corn, cribed, and open a conversation respecting the probability of reaching & arcely the record had made, 
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